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As  the  propriety  of  making  use  of  the  Irish  Language,  as  a 
medium  of  instruction  to  the  natives  who  can  speak  it  in  spiritual 
matters,  is  a question  which  has  been  of  late  years  very  generally 
discussed  throughout  the  British  Isles,  I consider  it  to  be  highly 
desirable , that  some  condensed  abstract  should  be  published,  contain- 
ing FACTS,  authorities  and  reasonings  ; which  will  exhibit  the 
opinions  of  the  most  illustrious  and  experienced  on  the  expediency 
of  the  plan ; refute  the  most  common  and  plausible  objections ; 
and  shew  forth  the  results  of  experiment  on  the  subject.  With 
this  view,  I present  to  the  public  the  following  compendium  of  a 
much  larger  treatise  on  the  subject,  whkh  I had  intended  for  the 
press . 
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There  are  four  primary  duties,  forming  subdivisions  of  that  of 
instructing  the  people  of  Ireland  through  their  native  tongue, 
which  I shall  treat  of  here. — These  are,  1,  The  publishing  of  the 
Irish  Scriptures — 2,  The  affording  to  the  people  facilities  in  acquir- 
ing the  means  of  reading  it — 3,  The  preaching  to  them  in  that 
tongue  by  ordained  Ministers — 4,  The  sending  out  Irish  Mission- 
aries among  them.  These,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I shall  consider 
under  one  great  leading  head,  and  according  to  the  following  me- 
thod:— 1st,  To  lay  a foundation  on  general  reasoning,  and  on  the 
authorities  and  actions  of  assemblies  of  men,  and  illustrious  indivi- 
duals— 2dly,  to  meet  such  objections  as  are  comm  only  alleged  against 
the  plan,  especially  its  applicability  to  the  present  age — and,  thirdly, 
by  a history  of  facts,  chiefly  connected  with  the  origin,  progress, 
and  present  operations  of  the  Irish  Society,  I shall  endeavour  to 
put  beyond  a doubt  the  truth,  that  the  Irish  language  is  the  most 
effectual  medium  for  conveying  to  the  people  spiritual  instruction, 
and  that  its  success  is  most  rationally  to  be  expected. 

I must  commence  with  the  principle, that  the  value  of  the  immortal 
soul  is  far  above  all  price,  and  that  it  is  the  first  duty  of  every  pro- 
fessing Christian  to  endeavour  to  promote  the  salvation  of  sinners. 
With  persons  admitting  this  principle  it  will  perhaps  be  only  neces- 
sary to  demonstrate,  that  a large  number  of  fellow  countrymen  are 
so  circumstanced,  that  they  can  be  approached  with  scriptural  in- 
struction through  the  medium  of  the  Irish  language  alone.  Proving 
this,  and  exhibiting  that  these  are  deplorably  in  want  of  such  exer- 
tions, it  will  behove  objectors  to  show,  why,  of  all  the  inhabitants  of 
the  globe,  the  peasant  of  Ireland  alone  should  be  excluded  from  the 
privileges  of  instruction  in  his  vernacular  tongue  ; or  what  peculiar 
circumstances,  either  in  his  situation  or  in  the  language  itself,  can 
be  alleged  to  justify  the  melancholy  exception  in  his  instance. 

The  subject  of  the  calculation  of  the  numbers  so  circumstanced 
has  occupied  the  attention  of  all  who  have  written  on  this  question. 
Being  examined  respecting  it  by  the  Commissioners  of  Edu- 
cation Inquiry,  I also  have  given  it  most  particular  consideration, 
and  founded  my  answers  to  their  queries,  upon  a comparison  of 
Doctor  Stokes’  view  of  the  proportions  of  those  using  the  Irish 
tongue  in  each  County,  with  the  population  return  of  that  County. 
To  this  system  I shall  still  adhere,  as  I do  not  think  the  return  made 
to  the  late  Dean  Graves  to  be  accurate  throughout;  and  shall  Copy 
here  the  published  minute  of  my  evidence,  founded,  as  I have  said, 
upon  the  documents  above  mentioned.  {Appendix  to  itk  Report,  p.  74.) 
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“ It  will  be  readily  allowed,  that  in  the  six  counties  of  Munster 
and  the  five  of  Connaught,  the  Irish  language  is  spoken  by  a large 
majority  of  the  inhabitants,  say  by  tworthirds;  now  the  population 
of  Munster  is  returned  at  2,005,363,  and  that  of  Connaught  at 
1,053,918,  total  3,059,281 ; the  two-thirds  of  which  exceed  2,000,000: 
besides  this  Irish  is  mnch  spoken  in  the  Counties  of  Louth,  Meath 
and  Westmeath,  in  Kilkenny,  Carlow  and  Longford,  and  somewhat 
in  the  S.  W.  of  Wexford  in  Leinster ; in  Ulster,  it  is  understood 
I believe  by  about  one  half  the  inhabitants  of  Tyrone  and  Done- 

fal,  by  many  in  Cavan  and  Monaghan,  and  by  some  in  Down  and 
ermanagli : looking  therefore  to  the  population  returns,  and  to 
what  I have  said  of  Munster  and  of  Connaught,  I feel  quite  confi- 
dent, that  I very  greatly  underrate  the  number  of  persons  in  Ireland 
who  can  speak  the  Irish  language,  in  stating  it  to  be  2,000,000.” 

On  this  subject  I must  add  three  remarks — first,  that  I have,  in 
giving  this  testimony,  studiously  avoided  exaggerationjand  think  that 
I might  consistently  with  the  truth  claim,  as  objects  of  the  instruction 
offered  by  the  Irish  Society,  3,000,000  of  individuals ; and  assert  that 
more  than  500,000  can  speak  no  other  but  the  Irish  tongue.  Of  the 
remaining  2,500,000  there  are  two  classes;  the  first  oU those  who 
understand  the  English,  although  very  imperfectly ; the  second 
comprises  a large  number  of  persons,  to  whom  the  English  is  fa- 
miliar, but  whose  prejudices  shut  them  up  from  receiving  spiritual 
instruction  in  the  former. 

Secondly — That  it  is  a mistake  to  look  for  the  especial  preva- 
lence of  the  antient  tongue  in  the  islands  and  remote  coasts  of  the 
country,  for  the  necessities  of  commercial  and  smuggling  intercourse 
have  introduced  the  English  into  common  use  among  the  greater 
part  of  these.  The  fastnesses  of  the  Irish  language  are  the  bogs  and 
mountains  of  the  Island;  and  therefore  it  is,  that  it  is  more  universally 
and  exclusively  spoken  around  Tuam,  than  in  the  far  more  seques- 
tered district  of  Connemara,  in  the  same  County  of  Galway — so  of 
other  places. 

Thirdly — Travellers  may  be  deceived  by  this,  that  they  will  be  ge- 
nerally understood,  when  speaking  English,  wherever  they  visit;  but 
let  them  remember,  that  the  road,  the  inn,  the  market,  and  the  town, 
are  just  the  places  where  the  improvement  is  to  be  expected.  To 
know  the  truth,  they  must  attend  the  Petty  Sessions,  or  visit  the  fair, 
or  more  especially  sit  down  at  the  fire-side  of  the  cabin  with  the 
family  of  the  peasant.  Even  in  some  of  the  principal  towns,  how- 
ever, such  as  Galway  and  Waterford,  they  may  hear  barter  carried 
on  in  the  very  first  shops  in  the  Irish  tongue. 

On  the  spiritual  wants  of  this  number  of  people  it  is  unnecessary 
to  dwell,  many  of  them  consider  the  mass  book  to  be  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  Bible  to  have  been  the  production  of  Luther,  or  of 
Calvin.  Mr.  Donnellan,  a Roman  Catholic,  Inspector  of  the  Kildare- 
place  Society,  made  the  following  remarkable  answer,  to  this  ques- 
tion of  the  Commisioners  of  Education  Inquiry — “ Do  you  think 
the  peasantry  could  in  most  instances  distinguish  between  a Testa- 
ment and  any  other  book  of  the  same  size,  upon  a religious  subject, 
put  into  their  hands  ?”  “ Upon  my  word  I think  they  could  scarcely 
do  it,  except  where  the  exertions  of  the  Bible  Society  have  suc- 
ceeded; but  in  many  parts  of  Connaught  the  peasantry  do  not 
know  what  a Bible  or  Testament  is/* 

Such  is  the  prima  facie  case  made  out  by  the  Irish  Society — a 
case  of  common  justice,  to  put  forth  which  it  will  be  enough  to  say, 


that  many  of  these  poor  people  have  no  other  channel  but  the  Irish 
tongue,  through  which  they  can  receive  that  knowledge  that  is  able 
to  make  them  wise  unto  the  salvation  of  their  souls — a case  of  com- 
mon sense,  for,  in  employing  the  Scriptures  in  the  English  you 
have  to  combat  two  inveterate  prejudices  in  the  Irish  peasant’s  mind, 
that  against  the  Saxon  language,  and  that  against  the  creed  of  the 
Protestant ; besides  that  worst  prejudice  of  all  that  exists  in  the  natu- 
ral heart  of  all  men  against  the  religion  of  the  Bible;  but,  by  em- 
ploying the  Scriptures  in  the  much  loved  native  tongue,  you  neu- 
tralize the  second  prejudice  with  the  first,  and  put  yourself  upon 
fair-  grounds  as  an  instrument  for  removing  the  third. 

It  now  behoves  objectors  to  prove  their  case ; but  it  will  tend  to 
shorten  reply,  and  perhaps  remove  some  of  the  objections  in 
the  very  first  instance,  were  I to  present  here  a condensed  summary 
of  the  evidence  which  is  afforded,  by  the  authority  of  great  men, 
and  bodies  of  men,  upon  this  subject.  I choose  this  mode,  because 
many  will  yield  to  authorities  of  competent  judges,  where  they  will 
not  have  leisure  to  investigate  the  case  upon  principle ; and  be- 
cause that  many  of  the  best  reasons  which  induced  such  authori- 
ties so  to  think  and  act  will  thus  appear,  and  so  afford  arguments 
that  are  drawn  from  principle  also. 

The  first  authority  that  I shall  adduce  is  the  celebrated  Richard 
Fftz  Ralph,  better  known  by  the  name  of  Richard  of  Armagh, 
who  was  promoted  to  the  Primacy  of  Ireland  in  the  year  1347 — We 
are  told  by  Bale,  that  he  translated  the  New  Testament  into  the 
Irish  Language ; and  concealed  the  copy  in  the  Avail  of  his  Cathe- 
dral, with  this  note,  “ When  this  book  is  found,  truth  will  shortly 
be  revealed  to  the  world,  or  Christ  shortly  appear.” 

Walter  Fitzsimons,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  and  Lord  Deputy 
temp.  Hen.  vii.  procured  a statute  to  be  enacted  in  the  year  1484, 
which  recites,  that  many  of  the  benefices  of  the  See  of  Dublin  are 
situated  among  the  native  Irish,  and  that  the  English  Clergy'  are 
either  ignorant  of  their  language,  or  afraid  to  dwell  among  them, 
from  which  causes  the  cure  of  souls  is  “ piteously  neglected  ,”  ( “ pi- 
teuxment  neclecte”) ; and  enacts  that,  notwithstanding  the  laws  to 
the  contrary,  the  Archbishop  shall  have  liberty  to  present  Clergy- 
men of  the  Irish  Nation  and  language  to  such  livings,  for  a certain 
period  of  time. 

In  the  reign  of  Edward  6th,  we  find  the  first  paragraph  of  tiie 
Instructions  given  to  Sir  James  Crofts  and  the  Council,  A.D.T551, 
to  run  thus— “ To  propagate  the  worship  of  God  in  the  English 
Tongue,  and  the  service  to  be  translated  into  Irish,  for  those  places 
which  need  it.”  And  we  find  the  24th  of  the  Articles  of  the 
Church  of  England,  which  is  thus  intitled,  “ Of  speaking  in  the 
congregation  in  such  a tongue  as  the  people  understandeth,”  to 
declare  as  follows  : (f  It  is  a thing  plainly  repugnant  to  the  Word  of 
God,  and  the  custom  of  the  Primitive  Church,  to  have  public  pray- 
ers in  the  Church,  or  to  minister  the  Sacraments,  in  a tongue  not 
understood  by  the  people.” 

Lord  Chancellor  Bacon,  in  a paper  addressed  by  him  to  Mr.  Se- 
cretary Cecil,  declares,  “ But  there  should  go  hand  in  hand  with 
this,  some  course  of  advancing  religion  indeed — as  the  sending  over- 
some  good  preachers,”  &‘c.  “ and  the  taking  care  of  the  versions 
of  Bibles  and  Catechisms,  and  other  books  of  instructions,  into  the 
Irish  Language.” 

Sir  Henry  Sydney,  Chief  Governor  of  Ireland,  the  friend  and 
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playfellow  of  Edw.  vi.  and  stiled  by  the  people  “the  good  Lord 
Deputy,”  wrote  thus  to  Queen  Elizabeth,  “ In  choice  of  Ministers 
for  the  remote  places,  where  the  English  tongue  is  not  understood, 
it  is  most  necessarie  that  soclie  be  chosen  as  can  speak  Irishe,  for 
whiche  searche  would  be  made  first,  and  spedilye,  in  your  own  uni- 
versities ; and  any  found  there  well  affected  in  religion,  and  well 
conditioned  beside,  they  should  be  animated  by  your  Majestie ; 
yea,  though  it  were  somewhat  to  your  Highnes’s  chardge,  and  on 
peril  of  my  liffe,  you  shall  fynde  it  retorned  with  fayme,  before 
three  years  be  expired:  If  there  be  no  soche  there,  or  not  inough, 
then  doe  I wishe,  (but  this  most  humblye  under  your  Highnes’s  cor- 
rection), that  you  would  write  to  the  Regent  of  Scotlande,  where, 
as  I learne,  there  are  many  of  the  reformed  Church  that  are  of 
this  language,  that  he  would  prefer  to  your  Highnes  so  many  as 
shall  seeme  good  to  you  to  demande,  of  honest,  zealous,  and 
learned  men,  and  that  could  speak  this  language;  and,  though  for 
a whyle  your  Majestie  were  at  some  chardge,  it  w ere  well  bestowed, 
for  in  shorte  tyme  theire  owne  preferments  would  be  able  to  suf- 
fice them,  and  in  the  meane  tyme  thousands  would  be  gayned  to 
Christ,  that  now  are  lost,  or  left  at  the  woorst,”  &c. 

Animated  by  these  remonstrances  of  her  Ministers,  Queen  Eliza- 
beth sent  over  a font  of  Irish  types,  in  the  13th  of  her  reign,  “ in 
hope  that  God  in  mercy  would  raise  up  some  to  translate  the  New 
Testament  into  their  mother  tongue;”  and  it  was  ordered,  “ that  the 
prayers  of  the  Church  should  be  printed  in  the  Irish  Language  and 
ehaiacter,  and  that  a church  should  be  set  apart  in  the  chief  town 
of  every  diocese,  where  they  were  to  be  read,  and  a sermon 
preached  to  the  common  people  in  their  own  language.”  The 
types  were  transmitted  tojJohn  Kearney,  Treasurer  of  St.  Patrick’s 
Cathedral,  and  Nicholas  Walsh,  Chancellor  of  the  same.  The  for- 
mer published  an  Irish  Catechism ; the  latter,  who  was  consecrated 
-Bishop  of  Gssory,  began  a translation  of  the  New  Testament. 

Nehemias  Donnellan,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  assisted  by  Mr.  Kear- 
ney, continued  the  translation. 

William  Daniel,  or  O’Donnell,  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  completed 
the  same  ; and  published  it  in  the  year  1602,  at  the  expence  of  the 
Province  of  Connaught,  and  of  Sir  William  Usher,  the  Clerk  of  the 
Council.  O’Donnell,  as  Sir  James  Ware  informs  us,  “ was  indeed 
a man  of  distinguished  learning.” 

James  Usher,  Primate  of  Ireland,  in  addition  to  other  proofs  of 
his  conviction,  of  the  necessity  of  using  the  native  language  towards 
the  instruction  of  the  people,  exhibited  in  his  conduct  in  the  con- 
vocation in  1634,  and  in  other  ways,  ordained  a person  who  was 
unacquainted  with  the  Latin,  but  versed  in  the  native  language — 
“being  satisfied,”  as  Parr  informs  us,  “ that  such  an  ordinary  man 
was  able  to  do  more  good,  than  if  he  had  Latin  without  any  Irish 
at  all” — nor  was  he,  says  the  biographer,  deceived  in  his  expec- 
tations. 

In  the  17th  year  of  his  reign,  King  James  the  1st  wrote  thus  to 
the  Lord  Deputy,  “ in  behalf  of  all  Prelates  and  Clergy  of  his  King- 
dom of  Ireland”— “ Because  wee  understand  that  the  simple  natives 
of  that  our  Kingdom — are  still  kept  in  darkness,  and  apt  and  ready 
to  bee  misled  into  error,  superstition,  and  disobedience, — which 
proceedeth  through  want  of  ministers  whoe  could  spoake  their 
owne  language,  whome  they  may  understand  ; because  our  Col- 
ledge  of  Dublin  was  first  founded  by  our  late  sister  of  happie  me- 
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morie,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  hath  beene  since  plentifully  endow- 
ed by  us,  principallie  for  breeding  upp  the  natives  of  that  kingdom 
in  civility,  learning  and  religion,  we  have  reason  to  expect,  that,  in 
all  this  long  tyme  of  our  peaceable  government,  some  good  number 
of  the  natives  should  have  beene  trained  upp  in  that  Colledge,  and 
might  have  beene  employed  in  teaching  and  reducing  those  which 
are  ignorant  among  that  people,  and  to  think  that  the  governors  of 
that  house  have  not  performed  that  trust  imposed  in  them,  if  the 
revenewes  thereof  have  beene  otherwise  imployed ; and  therefore 
wee  doe  require,  that  henceforth  special  care  be  had,  and,  that  the 
visitors  of  that  universitie  be  required  particularlie  to  look  unto  and 
take  care  of  this  point;  and  for  the  supplying  of  the  present  want, 
that  choice  he  made  of  some  competent  number  of  towardlie  men , alreadie 
fitted  with  the  knowledge  of  the  Irish  tongue , and  be  placed  in  the  uni- 
versitie and  maintained  there  for  two  or  three  years , till  they  have  learned 
the  ground  of  Religion , and  be  able  to  catechise  the  simple  natives : 
when  any  livings  that  are  not  of  any  great  value  fail  void  among 
the  meere  Irish,  these  men  to  be  thought  upon  before  others ; or  to 
be  placed  with  other  able  ministers  that  possesse  livings  amongst 
the  meere  Irish,  where,  for  defect  of  the  language,  they  are  able 
to  doe  little  good,  to  be  interpreters  unto  them,  and  be  maintained 
by  them  after  they  are  made  fitt  for  that  imployment,” 

Upon  a report  to  King  James,  made  by  the  Lord  Deputy  Sir 
Arthur  Chichester,  The  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord  Wilmot,  Lord 
Caulfield,  and  others,  that  Prince  issued  orders  in  February  1603, 
from  which  the  following  is  an  extract : “ We  do  also  command 
that  the  New  Testament,  and  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  translated 
into  Irish,  be  hereafter  frequently  used  in  the  parishes  of  the 
Irishrie : and  that  every  non-resident  there  do  constantly  keep  and 
continue  one  to  read  service  in  the  Irish  tongue.” 

King  Charles  I,  in  a letter  written  to  Primate  Usher,  with 
instructions  relative  to  Ecclesiastical  matters,  directs  that  Primate, 
at  his  Grace’s  own  request/4  to  take  special  care’Tespecting  the  orders 
of  King  James,  that  44  the  Newe  Testament  and  Bock  of  Common 
Prayer,  translated  into  Irish,  be  frequently  used  in  the  parishes  of 
the  Irishrie;  and  that  every  non-resident  there  do  constantly  keepe 
and  continue  one  to  reade  service  in  the  Irish  tongue,  as  is  express- 
lie  commanded  by  the  36th  article  of  the  said  orders.” 

Archbishop  Laud  wrote  thus  to  Primate  Usher,  in  the  year  1629, 
44  The  King  likes  woundrous  well  of  the  Irish  Lecture  begun  by  Mr. 
Bedell,  and  the  course  of  sending  such  young  men  as  your  Grace 
mentions.” 

William  Bedell,  Bishop  of  Kilmore  and  Ardagh,  caused  the  Old 
Testament  to  be  translated  into  the  Irish  Language.  He  lamented 
much  that  his  Clergy  were  44  English,  which  have  not  the  tongue 
of  the  people,  nor  can  perform  Divine  offices,  nor  converse  with 
them,”  and  that 44  they',  were  barbarians  to  them  he  even  refused 
a living  to  a near  relation  of  Sir  William  Parsons,  one  of  tbe  Lords 
Deputy,  who  brought  him  letters  from  Lord  Cork  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam, chiefly  because  upon  examining  him  he  found  him  unable 
to  read  the  Irish ; he  had  the  Common  Prayers  read  in  the  Irish 
every  Sunday  in  his  Cathedral,  at  which  he  always  was  present: 
he,  notwithstanding  much  opposition,  obliged  every  minister  to  per- 
form services  in  a tongue  understood  by  the  people : and,  finally, 
in  despite  of  a strong  party  who  were  united  to  oppose  him,  he  con- 
trived to  have  the  following  canons  established. 
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Extract  from  the  CONSTITUTIONS  AND  CANONS  ECCLESIASTICAL, 

, treated  upon  by  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops , and  the  rest  of  Clergy 
of  Ireland,  and  agreed  upon  with  the  King’s  Majestic's  Licence, 
&c.  in  their  Synod , begun  Anno  Dorn.  1734. 

“ VIII.  And  every  Beneficiary  and  Curate  shall  endeavour,  that 
the  confession  of  sfns  and  absolution,  and  all  the  second  service, 
(at  or  before  the  communion  to  the  homily  or  sermon,)  when  the 
people  all  or  most  are  Irish,  shall  be  used  in  English'  first,  and 
after  in  Irish,  if  the  ordinary  of  the  place  shall  so  think  meet.” 

“ LXXXVI.  And  the  said  clerk  shall  be — and  where  the  minis- 
ter is  an  Englishman,  and  many  Irish  in  the  parish,  such  a one  as 
shall  be  able  to  read  those  parts  of  the  Service,  which  shall  be  ap- 
pointed to  be  read  in  Irish,  (if  it  may  be.)” 

“XCIV.  And  where  all,  or  most  part  of  the  people  are  Irish, 
they  shall  provide  also  the  said  books,”  (the  Bible,  and  two  books  of 
Common  Prayer,)  “ in  the  Irish  tongue,  as  soon  as  they  may  be  had.” 
In  the  time  of  the  Protectorate  we  find  authority  to  itinerate 
given,  by  the  Privy  Council,  to  Mr.  James  Carey*  upon  a report 
“ of  his  fitness  and  abilities,  to  preach  ye  word,  both  in  English  and 
Irish.” 

The  celebrated  Philosopher,  Robert  Boyle,  in  concert  with  the 
Primate,  Narcissus  Marsh,  then  Provost  of  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
procured  a new  font  of  Irish  types  to  be  cast,  and  published  there- 
with the  first  edition  of  Bedell’s  Bible,  in  the  year  1685,  and  the 
second  of  Daniel’s  New  Testament,  in  1681.  Marsh  was  a good 
Irish  scholar,  had  composed  a Grammar  of  the  Language,  coun- 
tenanced an  Irish  Teacher  in  the  University,  whose  public  lecture 
was  attended  by  80  students,  and  caused  a sermon  in  Irish  to  be 
preached  in  the  chapel  every  month.  The  first  of  these  was 
attended  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  then  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  many 
Noblemen,  with  a view  to  countenance  it  by  their  presence.  We 
find  the  names  of  the  following  eminent  Prelates  co-operating  with 
Mr.  Boyle  in  his  work — Price  of  Cashel,  Jones  of  Meath,  Dopping, 
his  successor,  Sheridan  of  Kilmore,  Moreton  and  Wettenhall  of 
Kildare,  and  Crow,  Bishop  of  Cloyne.  Archbishop  Price  under- 
took the  cause  with  zeal : he  appointed  the  Psalms  and  Common 
Prayers  in  Irish  to  be  read  in  his  Cathedral,  maintained  many  Irish 
Clergymen  to  preach  to  the  natives  in  their  own  language,  and  ad- 
vocated strenuously  the  general  cause  against  its  many  opposers — 
“Our  good  Archbishop,”  says  Sail,  “has  continual  battles  with 
them  upon  this  subject.”  His  success  is  thus  recorded  by  Bishop 
Jones — “He  hath  already  gathered  the  comfortable  fruits  of  his 
godly  labours,  drawing  in  and  confirming  many  of  the  nation  firm 
in  the  faith,  the  number  also  of  such  increasing.”  Dopping  wrote 
thus  to  Mr.  Boyle:  “That  which  gives  me  the  greatest  hopes  of 
success  in  this,  is  our  good  Provost’s  care  and  zeal  in  training  up 
the  present  youth  in  the  College  in  reading  the  Irish,  which,  by  the 
books  from  you  now  in  their  hands,  is  much  forwarded.  This  may  be 
a seed  plot  for  the  Church .”  Many  prelates  and  eminent  personages 
in  England  also  assisted  in  this  work;  among  whom  I shall 
particularly  mention  Archbishop  Sancroft,  Bishops  Lloyd  and 
Fleetwood.  The  latter  expressed  himself  thus,  to  his  clergy 
of  St.  Asaph,  in  the  year  1709-10: — “I  should  be  very  glad,  for 
my  own  sake,  that  there  were  but  6ne  language  common  to  us  all, 
and  that  that  one  were  English ; but,  till  that  wish  can  be  accom- 
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plished,  I heartily  desire  the  language  of  the  minister  may  be  al- 
ways such  as  will  best  instruct,  and  edify  bis  people  most.” 

In  the  year  1703  the  Lower  House  of  Convocation  passed  a re- 
solution, which  they  sent  up  to  the  Upper  House,  setting  forth, 
among  other  things,  “ that  preachers  in  all  the  Dioceses  of  the 
kingdom,  preaching  in  the  Irish  tongue,  would  be  a great  means  of 
their  conversion.”  “To  that  part  which  related  to  this  subject  the 
Prelates  returned  for  answer — ■“  As  to  preaching  in  the  Irish,  we 
think  it  useful  when  it  is  practicable.” 

In  the  year  1709,  the  same  body,  (the  Lower  House,)  came  to  the 
following  resolutions : — 

“ Resolved,  That  some  person  may  be  appointed  to  prepare  a 
short  exposition  of  the  Church  Catechism,  the  same  to  be  printed 

in  Irish  and  English. 

“ Resolved,  That  some  fit  person  be  provided  and  encouraged  to 
preach,  catechize,  and  perform  Divine  Service  in  the  Irish  tongue, 
at  such  times  and  in  such  places  as  the  ordinary  of  each  diocese, 
with  the  consent  of  the  incumbent  of  the  parish  where  such  offices 
shall  be  performed,  shall  direct. 

“ Resolved,  That  such  clergy  of  each  diocese  as  are  qualified  by 
their  skill  in  the  Irish  language  for  this  work,  aud  are  willing  to 
undertake  it,  may  have  the  preference,  not  only  in  their  own  pa- 
rishes, but  in  any  other  parts  of  the  diocese.” 

In  1710,  a memorial  was  framed  and  presented  to  James  Duke 
of  Ormond,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  entitled  “ the  humble  memorial 
of  several  of  the  nobility  of  Ireland,  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Kilmore, 
and  several  of  the  gentlemen  and  clergymen  of  that  kingdom,” 
petitioning  for  the  printing  of  the  New  Testament,  &c.  “in  the 
Irish  character  and  tongue,  in  order  to  which  the  only  set  of  cha- 
racters now  in  Britain  is  bought  already.”  Many  of  the  before- 
mentioned  prelates  concurred  in  this  measure.  The  design  was 
approved  by  the  Earl  of  Anglesea  and  the  Government.  The  Duke 
promised  his  patronage,  and  sent  the  memorial,  with  a favourable 
letter,  to  the  Lords  Justices,  to  have  it  laid  before  the  Primate  and 
the  Bishops,  who  also  received  it  well;  and  it  appears  that  the 
subject,  through  them,  was  considered  both  in  Convocation  and  in 
Parliament.  By  the  former  body  it  was  determined,  in  the  year 
1711,  “that  a sufficient  number  of  Bibles  and  Common  Prayer 
Books  be  provided,  at  the  public  charge,  in  the  Irish  language ; 
and  a proportionable  number  of  the  same  be  left  in  the  hands  of 
the  several  Archbishops  and  Bishops,  to  be  distributed,  as  need 
shall  require,  to  the  several  incumbents  and  their  assistants.”  They 
likewise  resolved  to  make  “application  for  a fund  for  the  education 
of  natives  in  the  University  of  Dublin;  and  for  the  support  and 
maintenance  of  a sufficient  number  of  grave  and  duly  qualified 
persons  in  holy  orders,  to  assist  the  parochial  clergy,  where  a con- 
siderable number  of  the  parishioners  do  not  understand  English.” 
In  the  year  1710,  the  House  of  Commons  resolved,  that  “it  will 
be  requisite  that  a number  of  ministers,  duly  qualified  to  instruct 
the  natives  of  this  kingdom,  and  perform  the  offices  of  religion  to 
them  in  their  own  language ; be  provided,  and  encouraged  by  a suit- 
able maintenance.”  A bill  was  accordingly  prepared,  conformable 
to  this  resolution,  by  order  of  the  House ; but,  when  it  was  brought 
to  the  door,  the  Parliament  was  just  adjourned. 

About  the  year  1711,  Hickman,  Bishop  of  Derry,  appointed  Irish 
Missionaries  in  his  See;  and  Wett^nhall,  of  Kildare,  zealously 
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promoted  the  memorial ; about  the  same  time,  Dr.  Richardson  ex- 
erted himself  much  in  procuring  subscriptions  for  printing  the  Bible 
dn  Irish,  and  other  books.  With  the  assistance  of  the  Society  for 
promoting  Christian  Knowledge,  and  subscriptions  received  under 
their  sanction  at  Bartlet’s  Buildings,  he  was  enabled  to  print  an 
edition  of  6000  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  some  other 
works  in  the  Irish  language.  Among  the  subscribers  we  find  the 
names  of  several  learned  persons  of  the  English  Universities,  and 
also  that  of  Lord  Chief  Justice  Parker.  Richardson  was  patron- 
ized by  Archbishop  King;  by  the  Lord  Primate,  Dr.  Thomas 
Lindsay  ; the  Bishop  of  Down  and  Connor,  Dr.  Timothy  Godwin, 
afterwards  Archbishop  of  Cashel ; and  several  eminent  persons. 

Nicholson,  Bishop  of  Derry,  and  Author  of  the  Historical  Li- 
brary,-after  mentioning  Richardson’s  History,  observes,  that  to  it  “ a 
very  great  supplement  might  be  added,  by  recounting  the  excellent 
services  done  in  that  way  by  the  worthy  author  himself ; who,  about 
the  same  time  that  he  sent  abroad  this  little  Treatise,  published 
also,  in  the  Irish  language  and  character,  sermons  on  the  principal 
points  of  religion,  by  Archbishop  Tillotson,  Bishop  Beveridge,  &c., 
the  Church  Catechism,  with  Mr.  Lewis’s  Scriptural  Proofs,  and  his 
own  correct  translation  of  our  Litnrgy.  This  pious  design  was 
much  encouraged,  not  only  by  the  late  Duke  of  Ormond,  and 
other  great  men  of  this  kingdom,  but  also  by  the  generality  of 
the  English  Bishops,  who  agreed  in  the  good  undertaker’s  senti- 
ments, that  the  likeliest  method  of  converting  our  Popish  natives 
was,  by  proposing  to  them  the  saving  truths  of  religion  in  their  own 
tongue,  that  being  the  only  tongue  understood  by  SOME , and  most  ac- 
ceptable to  ALL.1' 

Dr.  William  Huntingdon,  successor  to  Marsh  in  the  Provostship, 
Dr.  St.  George  Ashe,  Bishop  of  Clogher,  also  a Provost  of  the  same 
Seminary,  zealously  patronized  the  publication  of  the  Irish  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  measure  of  preaching  to  the  Irish  in  their  own  lan- 
guage. Dr.  Hall,  Vice-Provost  in  the  year  1702,  supported  a per- 
son of  the  name  of  Dunn,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  private  lectures 
therein;  and  William  King,  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  encouraged, 
probably  as  visitor,  one  Lyniger  to  teach  it  publicly.  The  Provost 
and  Fellows  also  contributed  liberally  to  his  support,  and  gave  him 
the  following  certificate : — “Mr.  Charles  Lyniger,  for  three  years 
last  past,  with  our  consent  and  approbation,  has  taught  many  stu- 
dents in  the  said  College  the  Irish  language.  Humbly  of  opinion, 
if  said  work  were  promoted  and  encouraged,  it  might  prove  a 
means,  by  God’s  blessing,  to  convert  the  Irish  natives,  and  bring 
them  over  to  the  Established  Church.” — Benjamin  Pratt,  Precep. 
Richard  Baldwin,  (afterwards  Provost,;  Nicholas  Forster,  Thomas 
Coningsby,  John  Hall,  Claudius  Gilbert,  J.  Elwood,  Mat.  French. 

Dr.  Gilbert  Burnett  was  the  biographer  of  Bedell,  and  his  full  ap- 
probation of  all  his  measures  is  evident  from  every  part  of  his  work. 

Dr.  Samuel  Madden,  the  patriotic  author  of  “Reflections  and 
Resolutions  proper  for  the  Gentlemen  of  Ireland,”  published  in 
the  year  1738,  recommends  the  employment  of  “a  body  of  itine- 
rant clergy,  to  preach  to  the  natives  in  Irish.” 

Berkeley,  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  in  his  book  called  the  “Querist,’* 
asks,  “ Whether  there  be  an  instance  of  a people’s  being  converted, 
in  a Christian  sense,  otherwise  than  by  preaching  to  them,  and  in- 
structing them  in  their  own  language  ?”  and  he  insinuates  that,  in 
defect  of  able  Missionaries,  “ persons  conversant  in  low  life,  and 
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speaking  the  Irish  language,  if  well  instructed  in  the  first  principles 
of  religion,  though  for  the  rest  on  a level  with  the  parish  clerks,  or 
the  schoolmasters  of  charity  schools,  should  he  sent  among  the 
people.” 

Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  in  answer  to  a question  put  to  him  on  the 
part  of  the  Christian  Knowledge  Society,  wrote  to  Sir  William 
Drummond  a letter,  which  it  is  a pity  to  abbreviate,  but  from  which 
I must  be  contented  to  extract: — “I  did  not  expect  that  it  Would 
be,  in  an  assembly  convened  for  the  propagation  of  Christian  Know- 
ledge, a question,  whether  any  nation  umiistructed  in  religion 
should  receive  instruction,,  or  whether  that  instruction  should  be  im- 
parted to  them  by  a translcltipn  of  the  holy  boohs  into  their  own  language \ 
If  obedience  to  the  will  of  God  be  necessary  to  happiness,  and 
knowledge  of  his  will  be  necessary  to  obedience,  I (mow  not  how 
he  that  withholds  this  knowledge,  or  delays  it,  can  be  said  to  lovp 
his  neighbour  as  himself.  He  that  voluntarily  continues  ignorance, 
is  guilty  of  all  the  crimes  which  ignorance  produces;  as  to  him  that 
should  extinguish  the  tapers  of  alight-house,  might  justly  be  im- 
puted the  calamities  of  a shipwreck.” 

“With  men  of  letters  I would  not  unwillingly  compound,  by 
wishing  the  continuance  of  every  language,  however  narrow  its  ex- 
tent, or  however  incommodious  for  common  purposes,  till  it  is  re- 
posited  in  some  version  of  a known  book,  that  it  may  be  ahvays 
hereafter  examined  and  compared  with  other  languages,  and  then 
permitting  its  disuse.  For  this  purpose,  the  translation  of  the  llible 
is  most  to' be  desired.  It  is  not  certain  that  the  same  method  will 
not  preserve  the  Highland  language  for  the  purposes  of  learning, 
and  abolish  it  from  daily  use.  When  the  Highlanders  read  the  Bible , 
they  will  naturally  vjish  to  have  its  obscurities  cleared , and  to  know  the 
history,  collateral  or  dependant.  Knowledge  always  desires  increase : 
it  is  like  fire,  which  must  be  kindled  by  some  external  agent,  but 
which  will  afterwards  propagate  itself.  When  they  once  desire  to 
learn,  they  will  naturally  have  recourse  to  the  nearest  language  by 
which  that  desire  can  be  gratified  ; and  one  will  tell  another,  that  if 
he  would  attain  knowledge,  lie  must  learn  English.” 

“ This  speculation  may,  perhaps,  be  thought  more  subtle  than 
the  grossness  of  real  life  will  easily  admit.  Lei  it,  however,  be  re- 
membered, that  the  efficacy  of  ignorance  has  long  been  tried,  and  has  npt 
produced  the  consequence  expected.  Let  knowledge,  therefore,  take  Us 
turn  ; and  let  the  patrons  of  privation  stand  awhile  aside,  and  admit 
the  operation  of  POSITIVE  PRINCIPLES.” 

It  appears  that  the  use  of  the  Irish  tongue,  as  a medium  for  con- 
veying scriptural  instruction  to  the  people,  had  but  few  a4-vpcates, 
(although  they  w'ere  important  ones,)  for  more  than  a century  past, 
until  about  twelve  years  ago.  Within  this  period,  their  numbers 
have  so  considerably  increased,  that  the  testimonials  h^re  adduced 
from  them  must  be  almost  exclusively  confined  fo  the  unanimous 
determinations  of  public  bodies. 

We  have  seen  that  the  Society  for  promoting  Christian 
Knowledge  had, -about  a century  ago,  proved  their  conviction,  that 
the  Irish  language  w'as  an  useful  instrument  in  instructing  the 
people ; and  still  later  had  published  the  Gafikv  Bible,  alluded  to  in 
Dr.  Johnson’s  letter:  they  have  since  determined,  by  tfieji- ;YGte,  to 
re-edit  the  Holy  .Scriptures  in  the  Irish  language  and  character;  and 
are  now  printing,  in  Dublin,  the  New'  Testament  .'in  ; that  tongue* 
with  marginal  yefeiernses. 
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The  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  in  the  sixth  year  of 
their  operations,  resolved  to  print  an  Irish  version  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament.— “ This  resolution,”  they  say,  “ has  not  been  adopted  with- 
out much  deliberation.”  “ The  question,”  they  assert,  (respecting 
the  use  of  the  Irish  tongue  in  the  manner  now  proposed,)  “ was 
amply  discussed  in  a convocation  held  at  Dublin,  as  long  ago  as  the 
year  1634.  It  was  then  decided  in  the  affirmative  ; and  the  argu- 
ments admitted  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  did  not  appear  to  your 
Committee  to  have  lost  their  weight,  when  considered  as  applicable 
to  the  question  at  this  time.”  This  Society  has  stereotyped  this 
work,  and  likewise  published  an  octavo  edition  of  the  entire  Bible, 
both  of  them  in  the  native  character. 

The  Prayer-Book  and  Homily  Society  have  expressed  their 
sense  also  upon  the  subject,  by  causing  two  editions  of  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  in  Irish  to  be  printed,  within  these  last  eight  years. 

The  Hibernian  Bible  Society,  the  Committee  of  which,  in  the 
year  1814,  gave  as  they  assert  ^‘a  space  of  nearly  eight  months  to 
the  examination  of  the  subject,  and  to  the  acquiring  of  such  infor- 
mation from  different  quarters,  as  might  enable  your  Committee  to 
form  the  soundest  judgment  on  a matter  of  so  much  importance.” 
In  1821,  they  resumed  their  investigation,  by  appointing  a sub- 
committee, to  make  inquiries,  and  to  collect  facts  bearing  on  it.. 
“ The  mass  of  facts,”  says  the  Committee,  in  their  Eighteenth  Annual 
Report,  “ presented  by  that  sub-Committee,  with  the  list  of  testi- 
monies in  favor  of  the  measure,  from  persons  residing  in  parts  of 
the  country  where  the  Irish  language  is  chiefly  used — persons  of 
known  worth  and  talent,  many  of  them  distinguished  and  zealous 
friends  of  the  Society — dissipated  the  hesitation  of  your  Committee ; 
and  convinced  them,  not  only  that  the  measure  is  in  itself  expedient, 
but  that  it  is  their  peculiar  duty  to  see  that  the  Scriptures  be  pro- 
vided and  circulated  in  the  Irish  tongue.” 

The  Auxiliaries,  throughout  Ireland,  to  this  Bible  Society,  have 
almost  all  of  them  unanimously  expressed  their  approbation  of  this 
vote,  and  contributed  to  its  funds  for  this  object. 

The  Society  for  promoting  the  Education  of  the  Poor  of 
Ireland  considered  it  their  duty  to  patronize  instruction  through 
the  medium  of  the  Irish  language  ; and,  in  the  year  1820,  resolved 
unanimously,  to  print  elementary  books  to  assist  in  advancing  it. 

The  London  Hibernian  Society,  and  the  Baptist  Society, 
employ  the  language  wherever  it  is  requisite ; and  the  Irish  So- 
ciety has  been  established  with  the  sole  view  of  using  that  power- 
ful instrument,  in  promoting  the  spiritual  instruction  of  the  natives. 

The  mass  of  public  opinion,  evidenced  by  the  unanimous  deter- 
minations of  many  individuals  forming  the  above-mentioned  So- 
cieties— persons  who,  from  their  intelligence  on  the  subject,  and 
their  motives  of  action,  were  most  competent  to  give  a just  opinion 
upon  it — can  scarcely  receive  additional  weight  from  the  testimony 
of  individuals.  I shall  refer,  therefore,  for  the  evidence  of  such 
men  as  Mr.  Wilberforce,  and  many  others,  both  in  England  and 
Ireland,  to  their  reported  speeches,  and  to  other  documents ; and 
proceed  to  adduce  a very  few  further  witnesses,  from  among  per- 
sons experimentally  acquainted  with  the  country.  One  passage 
only  from  a literary  work,  the  Life  of  Jer.  Taylor,  by  Heber,  late 
Bishop  of  Calcutta,  I shall  quote,  because  it  presents  upon  his 
authority  an  historical  and  philosophical  view  of  the  entire  case. 
Speaking  of  the  great  ignorance  of  Ireland,  he  says,  “A  few  un- 


connected,  though  zealous,  and,  as  far  as  they  went,  successful 
efforts  to  remove  this  ignorance,  were  made  by  such  men  as  Usher, 
and  the  excellent  Bishop  Bedell,  and  afterwards  by  Mr.  Boyle;  but 
Government,  ivhich  ought  to  have  given  the  first  impulse , was  bent  on 
a narrow  and  illiberal  policy  of  supplanting  the  Irish  by  the  Eng- 
lish Language,  to  which  the  present  moral  and  religious  instruction 
of  millions  was  to  give  way ; which  has  left  a division  of  the  national 
heart  far  worse  than  that  of  the  tongue  ; and  perpetuated  prejudices , 
which  might  easily  have  been  removed  or  softened.  Even  now,  though 
the  liturgy  has  been  translated,  and  though  there  are  many  pa- 
rishes where  English  is  almost  unknown  throughout  Ireland,  no 
public  prayers  are  offered  up  in  the  antient  language ; and,  though 
a version  of  the  Scriptures  has  long  existed,  it  is  only  within  the 
few  last  years,  that  any  attempts  have  been  made  to  circulate 
them  among  the  poor.” 

In  the  year  1821,  the  following  Memorial  was  prepared  and  signed 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Tuam,  and  very  many  of  his  Clergy. 

“ The  Memorial  of  the  undersigned 

“ Sheweth — 

“That,  living  in  the  midst  of  an  Irish  country,  we  have  the  best 
means  of  ascertaining  the  important  results  to  be  derived  from  the 
use  of  the  Irish  language,  as  a means  of  intellectual  and  spiritual 
improvement. 

“ That,  from  our  local  knowledge  and  personal  experience,  we 
are  convinced  that  the  Irish  Language  affords  the  readiest  and 
surest  means  of  access  to  the  minds  and  the  hearts  of  the  people.” 

“ That  we  are  convinced,  that  the  Irish  character  affords  facilities 
for  the  expression,  in  print  or  writing,  of  the  Irish  Language, 
which  the  English  character  does  not ; and,  from  its  nationality, 
meets  the  prejudices,  and  gratifies  the  feelings  of  the  people.” 

“ That,  therefore,  for  the  purpose  of  being  enabled  to  put  the 
Scriptures  into  the  hands  of  the  population,  in  the  most  useful  and 
most  acceptable  way,  we  earnestly  solicit , without  delay,  an  edition 
of  the  Irish  Scriptures  in  the  Irish  character;  which  will  he  gratefully 
accepted,  as  an  additional  proof  of  the  interest  which  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  has  ever  taken  in  the  spiritual  improvement  of 
Ireland.” 

From  among  many  of  the  most  active  and  experienced  ministers 
in  Ireland  I do  not  wish  to  select  names  of  living  individuals ; one 
assertion,  however,  is  important,  which  is  made  by  three,  in  answer 
to  certain  queries  sent  round,  in  order  to  obtain  information  on  the 
subject;  and  it  is  to  this  effect — I would , at  this  moment,  prefer  the 
knowledge  of  the  Irish  language,  so  as  to  be  able  to  preach  in  it,  to  all 
other  languages .” 

Although  unconnected  with  the  scriptural  view  of  the  subject,  I 
must  add,  that  Henry  Flood  Esq.  by  his  will,  dated  20th  of  May 
1790,  left  a large  property  for  the  purpose  of  establishing  a profes- 
sorship of  the  native  Irish  Language,  exhibiting  annual  premiums 
for  composition  in  the  same,  and  the  purchase  of  printed  books 
and  manuscripts  in  that  tongue ; and  that  the  still  more  celebrated 
Edmund  Burke,  the  executor  of  Sir  John  Seabright,  induced  the 
testator  to  leave  to  the  same  College  a large  collection  of  MSS. 
in  the  Irish  Language,  with  a view,  not  only  to  have  them  preserv- 
ed, but  their  contents  deciphered. 
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OBJECTIONS  AND  ANSWERS. 

The  chief  objections  against  the  proposed  use  of  the  Irish  lan- 
guage, are,  I think,  reducible  to  the  following  : — 1.  That  it  tends  to 
promote  the  continuance  of  a barbarous  language,  and  the  continu- 
ance thus  of  divisions  among  the  people. — 2.  That  the  time  for  the 
experiment  is  passed,  especially  as  English  can  be  made  the  me- 
dium of  instruction,  with  the  same  facility  as  Irish.  I shall  not  notice 
minor  objections;  especially  as  there  is  not  space  in  this  paper  lor 
more  than  an  abridged  attempt  at  refuting  these,  the  principal  ones. 

It  may  not  be  immaterial  to  assert,  that  as  well  might  the  English 
tongue  be  condemned  as  barbarous,  upon  the  evidence  ot  a Cum- 
brian's pronunciation  of  it,  as  the  Irish  upon  that  of  the  speech  of 
the  poor  and  almost  savage  peasants  among  whom  alone  it  is  in  use ; 
and  it  is  material  to  remark  that,  even  supposing  it  to  be  so,  there 
are  advantages  connected  with  the  use  of  Irish  as  a medium  of  in- 
struction, exclusive  of  its  popularity  and  its  being  better  understood 
by  many,  which  the  English  can  never  possess.— “ The  Irish  pea- 
sant feels  less  difficulty  in  reading  and  relishing  even  the  highly  poe- 
tic parts  of  the  Scriptures  than  those  of  the  same  class  in  other 
countries,  from  the  boldness,  the  metaphor,  and  the  figurative  stile 
of  their  language.”  Again,  the  Irish  is  an  original  tongue,  and 
fore  better  suited  to  convey  abstract  truths  to  the  mind  of  the 
unlearned,  than  any  compounded  language.  Suppose  two  English 
peasants  to  dispute  about  the  meaning  of  the  very  important  words 
charity,  regeneration,  and  such  like,  and  the  context  of  the  several 
passages  in  which  they  are  used,  fails  to  induce  their  agreement, 
in  order  to  ascertain  their  definition  and  derivation,  they  must  ap- 
’ply  to  the  Greek  or  the  Latin  scholar,  and  likewise  be  constrained 
to  abide  by  his  decision ; not  so  in  a dispute  concerning  the  mean- 
ing of  the  words  expressive  of  these  ideas,  or  their  etymology,  even 
although  they  be  very  compounded,  if  they  belong  to  a language 
which  has  its  roots  within  itself ; their  analysis  then  is  within  the 
power  of  every  speaker  of  the  tongue  to  accomplish,  and,  like  the 
sun,  they  require  no  reflected  rays  to  make  them  manifest. 

But,  it  is  not  the  fact  that  the  proposed  measure  has  a tend- 
ency to  promote  the  continuance  of  the  language  in  common 
use,  but  the  reverse.  It  is  a paradox  indeed,  but  it  is  one  ventured 
upon  the  authority  of  Doctor  Johnson,  who  as  we  have  seen  con- 
jectured, that  a similar  mode  of  proceeding  would  probably  “pie- 
serve  the  Highland  language  for  the  purposes  of  learning,  &c-  &c. 
and  abolish  it  from  daily  use— when  once  they  begin  to  learn, 
they  will  naturally,”  he  prophesies,  “ have  recourse  to  the 
nearest  language  by  which  that  desire  can  be  gratified  ; and  one 
will  tell  another,  that  if  he  would  attain  knowledge  he  must  learn 
Eno-lish” — and  this  conjecture  has  been  proved  to  be  founded  m 
human  nature,  by  experience,  in  Scotland,  and  in  two  instances  m 
Germany,  in  Wales,  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  finally  and  fully  in 
Ireland.  The  reports  of  the  Gaelic  School  Society  demonstrate  the 
first.  The  case  of  the  Venedi  in  Germany,  so  remarkably  sjmilar 
to  that  of  the  Irish  people,  was  long  ago  put  forth  by  Dr.  Rich- 
ardson. “This  is  certain,  “says  Dr.  Jablonski,  in  a letter  defil- 
ing to  him  the  case  of  these  people  in  the  year  1/1 4 11ns 
is  certain,  that  the  small  progress  some  of  the  Venedi  made 
in  reading,  hath  so  much  raised  their  appetite,  that  they  do 
now,  of  their  own  accord,  apply  themselves  to  learn  the 
German  language,  that  so  they  may  enjoy  the  benefit  ot  books 
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written  in  it;  whereby  it  is  come  to  pass,  that  what  was  be- 
lieved would  be  a hindrance  to  the  German  tongue,  doth,  on  the 
contrary,  evidently  tend  to  its  increase.” — The  other  instance  al- 
luded to  was  a similar  case  which  occurred  in  Bohemia,  among  a 
portion  of  the  population  who  used  a dialect  of  the  antient  Scla- 
vonian  language;  and  who  were  never  brought  into  the  use  of 
the  more  general  language  of  the  country,  until  they  were  taught 
their  own.  In  Wales  a c&se  precisely  similar  occurs,  the  expe- 
riment has  likewise  greatly  succeeded,  and  we  are  informed  by  the 
Rev.  Griffith  Jones,  the  first  promoter  of  Welsh  circulating  schools, 
in  these  words — “ I can  vouch  for  the  truth  of  it,  that  there  are 
twenty  to  one  who  can  now  read  English,  to  what  could  when  the 
Welsh  was  entirely  neglected.  English  books  are  now  generally 
called  for;  there  are  now  100  books,  I am  sure,  for  every  one  that 
was  in  the  country  when  first  I became  a resident  in  these  parts. 
English  books  are  every  where  called  for ; and  I have  been  obliged 
to  send  young  men  to  English  schools,  to  be  trained  up  for  En- 
glish Teachers,  that  I might  be  able,  in  some  degree,  to  answer  the 
general  demand  for  them. 

in  the  Isle  of  Man  we  have  the  same  result,  and  so  long  ago  as 
the  year  1740,  it  was  said  of  Bishop  Wilson— “The  antient  Bishop 
has  found  means  to  bring  the  Manx  into  disuse” — to  wit,  in  some  of 
the  places  in  which  he  procured  to  have  it  generally  taught. 

Butin  truth  even  five  years’  operation  have  afforded  us  demon- 
stration at  home,  that  we  are  justified  in  holding  the  same  con- 
jecture  with  Dr.  Johnson,  and  in  looking  for  similar  consequences 
to  result  from  our  experiment  with  those  that  have  been  uniformly 
experienced  in  other  places.  “There  are  now,”  says  the  Rev. 
Alexander  Ross,  of  Dungiven,  in  the  County  of  Tyrone,  “ in  this 
school,  eight  grown  persons  who  can  read  fluently  the  native  Scrip- 
tures.—But  what  to  me  is  the  most  surprising  and  delightful 
circumstance  is,  that,  in  the  progress  of  learning  the  native  Irish, 
they  have  made  such  progress  in  English  reading.”  “ One  thing,” 
says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Winning,  in  writing  respecting  the  Society’s 
Schools  in  Meath  and  the  adjacent  counties,  " I have  observed 
with  pleasure  through  the  Schools,  that,  wheievei  the  people 
read  the  Irish  Scriptures,  it  excited  in  them  an  uniform  desire  to 
know  and  read  it  in  English/’  Such  also  has  been  the  effect  in  other 
places.  But  an  important  fact  remains,  the  learning  to  read  the  Irish 
language  has  not  only  served  as  a precursor  to  the  English,  but 
Iris°h  Testaments  have  reconciled  the  people  to  those  of  the  English 
version,  and  introduced  them  among  them,  so  as  to  cause  associa- 
tions to  be  formed  in  the  most  unpromising  places,  in  order  to  sup- 
ply the  demand : and  this,  not  only  through  the  common  and  natu- 
ral process  alluded  to,  but  by  a wonderful  arrangement  of  over- 
rulino-  Providence,  turning  even  the  most  poisonous  prejudices  to 
the  most  salutary  account.  The  peasant  is  assiduously  instructed 
to  consider  the  Protestant  Bible  to  be  an  heretical  book,  but  no- 
thino-  will  persuade  him  that  heresy  can  be  uttered  in  his  native 
tongue,  and  he  imagines  that  Satan  is  dumb  in  it,  an  opinion  that 
has°been  industriously  encouraged ; when,  therefore,  the  peasant  is 
possessed  of  the  Scriptures  in  that  language,  curiosity  and  other  mo- 
tives induce  him  to  institute  a comparison  of  them  with  the  supposed 
book  of  Satan.  He  finds  them  to  agree;  and,  becoming  at  once  eman- 
cipated from  some  part  of  his  former  delusions,  he  ardently  desires 
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to  possess,  to  examine  the  English  Bible,  were  it  only  that  it  might 
serve  as  “ the  comtruer as  some  of  them  have  called  it,  to  certain 
passages  of  the  Irish.  This  result  has  occurred  wherever  the  ex- 
periment has  been  fairly  tried,  but  especially  at  King’s»court.  This 
subject  will  be  resumed,  so  that  the  dwelling  further  on  it  may  be 
here  dispensed  with. 

It  is  further  said,  that  this  system  will,  by  promoting  the 
continuance  of  the  native  language  among  the  people,  operate 
to  continue  the  unfortunate  line  of  separation  that  exists  among  the 
inhabitants  of  Ireland,  and  perpetuate  divisions  in  the  country : but 
this  is  refuted  like  the  former,  by  shewing  that  its  tendency  is  not 
to  promote  the  continuance  of  the  language  in  use  ; and  still  further 
by  exhibiting  facts  hereafter,  which  will  demonstrate  that  these  ef- 
forts have  been  attended  with  quite  contrary  results. 

And  now  I would  add,  in  the  first  place,  is  it  to  be  apprehended 
in  common  sense,  that  any  thing  that  can  now  be  done  could  pre- 
vent the  gradual  progress  of  the  English  tongue,  which  is  the 
commercial,  the  legal,  the  political,  the  fashionable  medium  of 
communication,  towards  its  finally  becoming  the  universal  language 
of  the  country  ? It  appears,  from  statistical  returns,  that  the  one 
mere  circumstance  of  paper  currency  has  greatly  spread  its  use  in 
modern  days,  and  it  must  be  acquired  by  any  man  who  wishes  to 
soar  above  the  clod. 

I would  also  ask,  is  it  agreeable  to  experience  to  expect  that  the 
Irish  tongue  can  be  legislated,  or  forced  out  of  use  ? such  an  ex- 
pectation would  be  unphilosophical  and  against  the  course  of  his- 
tory. Augustus  Caesar,  although  master  of  the  world,  felt  his  im- 
potency  with  respect  to  language.  The  Norman  conquerors  ex- 
perienced it  in  England  and  the  English  settlers  here : and  for 
now  a period  of  657  years  has  the  English  Government  been 
established  in  this  Island,  and  during  all  that  time  the  necessities 
of  civil  and  commercial,  legal  and  political  intercourse,  and  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  assimilation  with  the  dominant 
power,  have  imposed  premiums  upon  the  use  of  the  English  lan- 
guage, while  the  law  has  at  various  times  proscribed  that  of  the 
Irish,  by  the  enactment  of  penalties,  or  by  the  establishment  of 
disabilities;  yet  is  the  native  tongue  the  vernacular  idiom  of  at 
least  one  fourth  part  of  the  population  of  the  country ; and  is  deeply 
rooted  in  the  affections,  and  cherished  by  the  fostering  associations 
of  as  many  more  ; so  that,  even  within  the  ancient  English  pale,  it 
is  at  this  day  the  only  practicable  channel  of  conveying  scriptural 
instruction  to  thousands.  It  will  therefore  be  wise,  to  follow  the 
advice  of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  at  length  to  let  knowledge  have  its  course. 

Again,  I would  observe,  from  the  correspondence  with  Boyle— 

“ Suppose  that  one  of  ten  children  at  an  English  school  should  learn 
to  speak  the  English  language  perfectly,  yet  what  is  this  to  the  extir- 
pating the  language  in  this  age  ? What  must  be  done  with  the  four  or 
five,  or  nine  or  ten  children,  not  to  say  any  thing  of  aged  persons  who 
cannot  speak  for  lack  of  knowledge  ? or  shall  the  blessed  means  of 
heavenly  light  and  comfort  be  withheld  from  them,  as  from  a gene- 
ration that  God  hath  cursed  and  forsaken  ? Far  be  it  from  all  those 
that  bear  the  honorable  name  of  Christians,  to  harden  themselves 
against  their  brethren,  and,  under  pretence  of  human  policy,  to  fight 
against  the  kingdom  of  our  God  and  Saviour” 

This  indeed  is  the  great,  perhaps  the  only  point  of  view  in  which 
it  becomes  us  to  contemplate  the  question.  “ Are  the  souls  of  such 
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of  the  present  generation,  as  neither  can  nor  will  give  up  their  ver- 
nacular tongue,  and  are  too  old  or  too  prejudiced  to  receive  the 
English,  to  perish  for  lack  of  knowledge,  while  we  are  waiting,  per- 
haps too  like  the  rustic  by  the  river’s  side,  for  the  Irish  language  to 
pass  away  ? Let  us  reflect  on  this  awful  fact — out  of  half  a million 
of  people,  forty  or  fifty  on  an  average  daily  fall  into  the  grave. 
How  many  then  of  our  fellow-countrymen  are  passing  to  their 
eternal  judgment,  even  while  we  are  deliberating?  It  is  surely  our 
duty  to  use  all  the  means  within  our  power,  and  that  promptly,  to 
give  to  them  the  water  that  springeth  up  into  everlasting  life.” 

And  shall  we  be  deterred  from  fulfilling  this  important  duty  by  a 
jealousy  (unfounded  too)  respecting  the  continuance  of  a language. 
I will  ask,  of  what  account  are  all  the  languages  of  the  world  com- 
pared to  the  salvation  of  one  immortal  soul  ? — Does  the  miracle  of 
Pentecost,  whereby  barbarians,  as  well  as  Greeks,  are  made  to  hear 
in  their  own  tongue  the  wonderful  works  of  God,  justify  such  a 
jealousy  ? What  are  the  precepts  of  Scriptnre,  which  the  Apostle 
concludes  with  enforcing  thus — “ In  the  Church  I had  rather  speak 
five  words  with  my  understanding,  that  by  my  voice  I might  teach 
others  also,  than  ten  thousand  words  in  an  unknown  tongue.” — 
1 Cor.  xiv.  10. 

The  other  prevalent  great  objection  to  the  proposed  system  is, 
that  the  time  for  the  experiment  is  passed ; or,  the  Irish  language  is 
getting  rapidly  out  of  use,  and  whenever  it  can  now  be  employed, 
the  English  may  with  equal  facility  be  used. 

Let  us  calmly  consider  the  facts  that  bear  upon  these  two  asser- 
tions. Doubtless  the  Irish  is  getting  into  disuse — doubtless  the  pro- 
portion that  speak  it  is  diminished,  but  not  so  the  actual  numbers ; 
for,  on  any  calculation,  it  is  spoken  by  as  many  persons  now,  as 
formed  the  entire  population  of  Ireland  one  hundred  years  ago : 
and  how  long  has  it  taken  to  decay  even  thus  little?  upwards  of  six 
centuries  and  a half.  Be  assured  that,  even  if  every  motive  that  is  at 
present  in  existence  be  allowed  to  continue,  it  will  yet  live  at  least 
a century  more;  especially  because  population  increases  with  greater- 
rapidity  in  the  fastnesses,  where  Irish  still  lingers,  for  in  those 
places  marriage  meets  with  no  moral  check. 

And  is  it  true  that  the  English  language  can  with  equal  facility  be 
used  in  promoting  spiritual  instruction  with  the  Irish?  Surely  this 
is  evidently  not  the  fact,  at  least  in  respect  to  these  fastnesses  wherein 
it  would  not  be  understood,  or  if  understood,  would  not  be  admitted. 
No  doubt  the  people  are  beginning  to  appreciate  an  English  educa- 
tion, but  not  universally;  and  even  very  far  from  generally,  where 
spiritual  instruction  is  concerned ; and  it  may,  without  chance  of 
contradiction,  be  asserted,  that  in  order  to  reconcile  the  Scriptures, 
as  offered  by  Protestants,  to  above  one-third  of  the  people,  you 
must  offer  it  in  the  Irish  tongue : and  with  equal  truth  it  may  be 
said,  that  those  of  the  viere  Irish,  among  whom  English  instruction 
is  popular  and  the  English  Bible  is  coveted,  are  almost  entirely  such 
as  have  had  their  prejudices  lulled,  and  their  aversions  reconciled, 
through  the  use  of  the  Irish  as  a means  of  enlightening  them. 

But  if  any  still  object,  let  it  be  remembered  that  the  Irish  Society 
only  offer  themselves  as  forerunners ; if  any  other  can  better  do 
the  work,  even  among  people  prepared  by  themselves,  they  will 
gladly  surrender  the  ground ; but,  while  there  are  thousands  of  the 
aged  hurrying  quickly  into  eternity — thousands  of  adults  who  will 
never  learn  English — thousands  of  children  who  may,  haply 
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through  their  agency,  bring  home  the  words  of  life  to  a dark  cahinr 
and  a dreary  soul,  they  do  conceive  that  these  are  proper  and  ex- 
clusive subjects  for  their  exertions,  and  they  are  in  number  far 
beyond  the  reach  of  any  means  that  are  likely  to  be  afforded 
them. 

It  is  not  the  object  of  this  paper  to  encounter  every  objection 
made  against  the  system  proposed,  they  are  all  refuted  in  the  vari- 
ous publications  and  reports  connected  with  this  subject ; nor  shall 
minor  arguments  be  added  to  delay  the  great  one  which  the  History 
of  the  Irish  Society  affords,  to  prove  the  value  of  the  native  lan- 
guage in  promoting  spiritual  instruction,  save  only  one  or  two, 
which  are  either  connected  with  circumstances  that  require  to  be 
explained,  or  with  facts  that  are  not  generally  known. 

It  has  been  objected,  and  with  much  apparent  good  reason,  that 
we  begin  to  teach  almost  universally  through  the  medium  of  the 
English,  and  therefore  might  as  well  finish  with  it.  This  is  in  fact 
the  last  great  objection  above-mentioned,  put  forth  on  practical 
grounds,  and  it  is  to  be  removed  in  a similar  manner  with  it.  Of 
the  fact  there  is  no  doubt,  but  the  assertion  connected  with  it  is 
mistaken.  The  great  usefulness  of  the  Irish  Society  arises  from  its 
having  to  do  with  the  prejudices  of  the  people,  and  the  pupils  who 
flock  to  learn  the  Irish  through  the  English,  would  not  one  of  them 
come  to  acquire  the  latter  tongue,  nor  would  they  be  ultimately 
reconciled  to  the  Scriptures  in  it,  except  through  the  mediation  of 
the  Irish  Bible.  The  process  of  the  Society  is  therefore  as  reason- 
able as  it  is  successful — the  English  elementary  helps  the  Irish 
primer,  and  in  return  the  Bible  in  this  language  reconciles  the 
peasant  to  the  Bible  in  the  English  tongue. 

It  is  right  to  observe  that  the  people  possess  no  book  in  their  na- 
tive language  that  is  accessible  and  popular,  but  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures ; all  others  are  either  too  dear  and  scarce,  or  are  in  the  sus- 
pected dress  of  the  Roman  character.  Teach  them,  therefore,  to 
read  in  it,  and  you  bring  them  to  this  pass,  either  to  learn  English, 
which  will  be  rapidly  acquired,  in  order  to  increase  their  knowledge, 
or  they  will  sit  down  contented  with  their  knowledge,  and  employ 
it  on  that  Word  which  alone  is  profitable. 

On  this  subject  I shall  extract  the  following  passage  from  a 
late  return  from  Cork  : — “ When  it  is  considered,  that  the  Irish 
Bible  is  almost  the  only  printed  book  within  the  compass  of  the 
poor  man’s  means  to  procure  in  the  language,  it  will  be  evident  that 
the  learner  is  brought,  though  perhaps  unwillingly  at  first,  into  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  sacred  word;  the  result  of  which  is,  that 
his  prejudice  against  the  Bible  gradually  wears  off.” 

It  should  lastly  be  remarked,  that  this  system  of  teaching  is  not  so 
liable  to  suspicion,  as  that  through  the  medium  of  the  English,  and 
that  on  two  peculiar  grounds,  besides  the  confidence  which  the  use 
of  the  native  language  inspires.  1st.  The  Irish  Scriptures  can 
scarcely  any  where  be  accompanied  with  the  comment  of  a Protest- 
ant, for  hardly  a spiritual  person  among  these  is  competent  to  ex- 
plain them  in  the  native  idiom : and  2dly — The  persons  teaching 
are  all  Roman  Catholics;  if  therefore  proselytism  be  feared,  it  must 
only  be  from  darkness  unto  light,  and  not  from  denomination  to 
denomination. 

From  all  these  causes  it  has  happened,  that  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce Scriptural  instruction  among  the  people  has  met  of  late  years 
with  peculiar  success— it  is  admitted,  tolerated,  sought  for,  in  cases 
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where  any  other  lias  been  refused  or  rejected.  This  affords  another , 
perhaps  the  best  argument,  for  its  further  use,  and  thus  leads  me  in 
conclusion  to  detail 

A SHORT  HISTORY  OF  THE  ORKilN,  PROGRESS,  OPERATIONS, 
AND  SUCCESSES  OF  THE  IRISH  SOCIETY. 

It  is  a very  interesting  inquiry,  and  an  useful  one,  to  ascertain  the 
age  when  first  the  Gospel  was  preached  in  the  native  language  of 
this  land;  it  was  doubtless  long  before  the  efforts  of  the  emissaries 
of  Rome  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  Christianity  throughout  it.— 
The  same  accounts,  whether  true  or  false,  which  introduce  us  to  St. 
Patrick,  make  him  declare  of  himself  thus,  (Opuscula,  p.  20.) — 
“ Ubiqne  pergebam  causa  vestra,  etiam  usque  ad  exteras  partes , ubi 
nunquam  aliquis  pervenerat  qui  baptizaret.”  A plain  insinuation 
that  there  ivere  places  in  which  he  had  found  Christianity  already 
established. 

On  this  subject  we  have  the  undoubted  evidence  of  St.  Chrysos- 
tom who  wrote  thus  about  the  year  400 — •*  Although  thou  shouldst 
go  to  the  ocean,  and  those  British  Isles , thou  shouldst  hear  all  men 
every  where  discoursing  matters  out  of  the  Scriptures .” 

The  venerable  Bede,  (Hist.  lib.  i.  c 1.)  declares,  that  in  his  time, 
(the  eighth  century),  the  Gospel  was  preached  in  five  languages  in 
Britain — “ to  wit,  the  English,  the  Britons,  the  Scots,”  meaning  our 
vernacular  tongue,  “ the  Piets  and  the  Latins.”  And  his  history 
possesses  interesting  details  of  Irish  Missions  to  Great  Britain,  on 
which  I cannot  dwell,  and  which  drew  forth  from  the  historian 
Rapin  this  remark — “ It  is  surprisingly  strange,  that  the  conversion 
of  the  English  should  be  ascribed  to  Austin,  rather  than  to  Aidan, 
to  Finan,  to  Colman,  to  Cedd,  to  Dimna,  and  the  other  Scottish  or 
Irish  Monks.”  There  is  an  interesting  story  of  St.  Aidan  Rnd 
Oswald,  the  Northumbrian  King,  which  is  related  by  Bede,  to  one 
part  of  which  I shall  confine  myself.  Aidan  had  been  sent  for 
by  Oswald,  and  deputed  by  an  Irish  council,  to  preach  the  Gospel 
to  his  subjects ; but,  as  he  could  not  do  so  in  their  native  tongue,  the 
Prince,  who  understood  the  Irish,  “ acted  as  his  interpreter,”  We 
have  this  on  the  unquestionable  authority  vff  Bede.  But  I must 
pass  from  the  consideration  of  times,  when  the  labours  of  Hibernian 
Missionaries  were  solicited,  and  the  language  of  the  Irish  formed  an 
accomplishment  of  an  English  Prince ; of  times  when  truth  was 
transplanted  from  Erin  to  be  cultivated  in  a British  soil. 

The  English  settlers  in  Ireland  had  conceived  the  impolitic,  the 
impracticable  expedient,  of  endeavouring  to  expatriate  the  Irish  lan- 
guage by  legislation,  but  we  have  already  seen  that  the  good  sense 
of  the  wisest  men  contemplated  a different  process  ; we  have  seen 
such  names  as  Bacon,  Usher,  Boyle,  advising  and  executing  a to- 
tally different  plan ; types  for  printing  in  that  tongue  provided ; the 
Bible,  the  book  of  Common  Prayer,  translated  and  published.  All 
this  may  be  collected  from  what  has  already  been  said,  it  only  re- 
mains to  exhibit  the  result  of  the  experiment,  as  far  as  it  was  made, 
of  preaching  in  the  Irish  language. 

The  success  and  consequent  popularity  of  Bedell  was  remarkable. 
He  had  proceeded  to  a great  extent  in  procuring  the  exercise  of  a 
Ministry  in  the  native  tongue  throughout  his  diocese,  and  with 
effects  the  most  encouraging.  He  had  so  ingratiated  himself  with 
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the  prejudices  of  the  people,  that  he  was  even  permitted,  for  some 
time  after  the  great  rebellion  burst  forth,  to  retain  the  use  of  his 
palace  ; and,  when  lie  died,  he  was  allowed  to  be  buried  according 
to  the  ritual  of  the  Church  of  Ireland.  The  rebels  themselves  at- 
tended his  funeral  with  affectionate  reverence  and  regret,  and  fired 
a volley  over  his  grave  ; while  one  of  their  priests  was  heard  even 
to  exclaim — “ O "sit  anima  mea  cum  Bedello  !’*  A wonderful  in- 
stance, under  all  the  circumstances*  of  the  conciliatory  nature  of 
the  principle  I contend  for. 

The  next  great  effort  was  made  about  the  commencement  of  the 
last  century.  Dr.  Richardson  informs  us  of  many  instances,  for 
which  I must  be  content  to  refer  to  his  work,  stating  only  that  the 
Primate  and  the  Bishop  of  Derry  joined  in  subscriptions,  with  their 
respective  Clergy,  for  the  maintaining  of  Irish  Missionaries;  and 
that  some  Clergymen  of  the  Established  Church,  encouraged  by  the 
Bishops  of  Clogher  and  of  Cloyne,  exercised  their  Ministry  in  the 
Irish  tongue  with  great  success.  Of  the  Rev.  Walter  Atkins,  Vicar 
of  Middleton,  in  the  latter  diocese,  it  is  recorded  thus — “ His  la- 
bours were  so  acceptable,  that  they  sent  for  him  from  all  parts  of 
the  parish  to  baptize  their  children,  to  visit  their  sick,  to  bury  their 
dead,  to  church  their  women,  and  to  solemnize  matrimony,  inso- 
much that  he  hath  married  six  or  eight  couple  in  a day.” 

It  is  the  very  circumstance  that  we  are  now  occupied  in  regret- 
ting, that  the  last  century  does  scarcely  afford  us  an  instance  after 
these,  to  continue  our  chain  of  evidence  from  experience  on  this  sub- 
ject ; a striking  one,  however,  is  to  be  found  among  those  eminent 
instruments  in  promoting  the  revival  of  vital  religion  in  the  latter 
days — the  followers  of  John  Wesley.  Mr.  Southey,  in  his  life  of 
this  excellent  man,  gives  the  following  account  of  the  successes  of 
Thomas  Walsh,  the  first  of  them  who  addressed  the  Irish  people  in 
their  native  tongue  : — “ The  command  of  that  language  gave  him 
great  advantage.  It  was  Jong  ago  said  in  Ireland,  ‘ if  you  plead  for 
your  life,  plead  in  Irish!’  The  Catholics  listened  willingly  when 
addressed  in  their  mother  tongue.  His  hearers  frequently  shed 
tears,  and  frequently  sobbed  aloud,  and  cried  for  mercy;  and,  in 
country  towns,  the  peasantry  who,  going  there  upon  market  days, 
had  stopped  to  hear  the  preacher  from  mere  wonder  and  curiosity, 
were  oftentimes  melted  into  tears,  and  declared  that  they  could  fol- 
low him  all  over  the  world.” 

It  had  pleased  the  Lord  that  thus  long  should  this  powerful  instru- 
ment of  spiritual  warfare  have  remained  entirely  unemployed,  or 
only  partially  drawn,  and  for  a season ; but  at  last  in  these  our  days, 
when  the  angel  of  the  “ everlasting  Gospel”  has  been  commissioned 
to  fly  and  preach  it  “ to  every  nation,  and  kindred,  and  people,” 
it  has  been  fully  unsheathed,  and  hath  proved  itself  to  be  a two- 
edged  sword,  quick  and  powerful.  Early  in  this  century  several 
Societies  had  commenced  to  see  clearly  the  great  importance  of 
making  use  of  the  Irish  language,  and  afforded  facilities  towards  its 
adoption;  in  general,  however,  they  dressed  it  in  the  Roman  cha- 
racter, an  attempt  which  was  an  error  in  many  ways,  and  most 
especially  because  it  deprived  the  written  language  of  one-half  of 
its  popularity:  but  in  the  year  1818,  the  matter  was  at  once  put 
into  its  proper  train,  by  the  publication  of  a stereotyped  edition 
of  the  New  Testament  in  the  vernacular  letter,  by  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society ; and  by  the  establishment  of  an  institution 
denominated  the  Irish  Society,  whose  exclusive  object  was  not  na- 


tional  education,  as  Us  title  might  lead  to  suppose,  but  instruction  in 
the  mere  reading  of  the  Irish  tongue,  with  the  sole  desire  of  ena- 
bling the  native  peasant  to  peruse  in  it  the  Word  of  God,  and  the 
supplying  him  with  that  Word. 

The  first  years  of  the  Society’s  exertions  were  not  very  success- 
fully employed,  as  might  be  naturally  expected  in  an  undertaking 
almost  novel  in  Ireland.  It  had  to  combat  with  a host  of  preju- 
dices in  every  quarter,  scarcely  a Christian  Minister  being  among  its 
advocates,  or  a promoter  of  its  objects ; it  had  to  labour  under  an 
ignorance  of  the  Irish  language  in  its  cliief  promoters,  and  a want 
of  acquaintance  with  the  Irish  peasantry.  Its  system  of  operation 
was  also  very  imperfect  ; and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1823,  the 
fifth  of  its  existence,  that  the  then  Agent  of  the  Society,  Mr.  Wil- 
liam Conner,  suggested  a principle  of  action,  consisting  of  a certain 
premium  or  remuneration  for  each  person  produced  and  taught; 
which,  being  improved  by  experience,  has  matured  into  its  present 
simple,  well  adapted,  and  successful  mode  of  working. 

The  plan  of  operations  is  as  follows : a proper  person,  who  is 
stiled  a Circulating  Master  or  Inspector,  is  in  the  first  instance  em- 
ployed to  seek  for  individuals,  in  a particular  district,  who  are  com- 
petent to  instruct  in  the  primer  of  the  Irish  language;  these  are 
then  engaged  to  teach  their  neighbours  when  and  how  they  can,  ge- 
nerally in  the  hours  of  relaxation  from  labour,  and  in  the  cabins 
of  the  peasantry;  and  they  are  furnished  with  elementary  books 
and  portions  of  Scripture  for  the  purpose.  At  the  end  of  three 
months  an  inspection,  by  the  person  who  engaged  them,  takes  place.; 
and  the  teachers  are  paid  one  shilling  per  head  for  each  pupil  passing 
this  inspection : this  sum  is  now  reduced  to  six  pence  in  the  Schools 
to  be  newly  established  in  some  of  the  districts. 

The  teaching  of  a pupil  is  generally  completed  within  a year  from 
his  first  commencing  with  the  primer ; and  there  is  a peculiarity  in 
these  Schools,  if  so  they  may  be  called,  which  must  be  noticed,  as 
residents  in  the  country  are  often  surprised  to  hear  of  such  being  re- 
ported as  existing  in  their  neighbourhood,  while  they  are  unknown  to 
them  : but,  in  truth,  an  Irish  Master  teaches  his  scholars  where  and 
how  he  can  ; and,  to  avoid  exciting  the  opposition  of  the  priest,  the 
inspection  is  frequently  obliged  to  be  confined  to  one,  two  or  three 
scholars  at  a time,  according  as  they  can  be  induced  to  come,  or  are 
enabled  to  avoid  suspicion;  and  seldom  can  they  be  inspected  in  a 
body  at  one  fixed  place. 

I shall  commence  the  history  of  the  operations  of  the  Society 
with  that  of  its  present  most  antient  establishment. 

In  the  year  1822,  the  Committee  received  a pressing  application 
from  the  Rev.  Robert  Winning,  of  Kingscourt,  in  the  County  of 
Cavan ; who  having,  in  consequence  of  an  incident  he  witnessed, 
become  a convert'  to  the  opinion,  that  the  Irish  language  was  likely 
to  be  a popular  and  effectual  instrument  toward  the  Scriptural  in- 
struction of  the  people,  requested  of  them  to  establish  some  Schools 
under  his  superintendence  ; to  this  request  the  Committee  acceded, 
and  they  forthwith  established  nine,  paying  certain  small  salaries  to 
the  Masters.  Scarcely  had  their  operations  commenced,  when  Mr. 
Winning, in  his  letters  to  the  Committee,  held  out  to  them  the  hopes, 
that  their  children  might  live  to  reap  much  good  fruit  from  this 
sowing  of  the  seed,  in  a manner  congenial  to  the  natural  soil.  In 
one  year  the  number  of  Schools  inspected  in  this  district  increased 
to  31 ; the  pupils  inspected  to  266. 
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In  the  year  1825  the  Schools  inspected  had  increased  to  51,  pro- 
ducing 927  pupils.  The  tone  of  Mr.  Winning’s  letters  also  was 
somewhat  increased  in  confidence;  his  hopes  now  were,  that  the 
members  of  the  Committee  themselves,  and  not  merely  their  chil- 
dren, might  live  to  see  the  blessed  results  of  employing  the  beloved 
native  tongue,  as  the  instrument  of  instruction.  In  the  month  of 
December,  in  this  year,  these  hopes  commenced  to  be  actually 
realized.  A large  number  of  the  Masters  and  scholars  in  the  dis- 
trict, convinced  that  the  intentions  of  the  Society  were  solely  to  in- 
struct them  for  their  good,  entered  into  the  following  series  of  reso- 
lutions, to  which  in  a short  time  375  signatures  of  persons,  all 
Roman  Catholics,  were  voluntarily  affixed 

“ We,  the  Roman  Catholic  Masters,  and  Scholars,  under  the  Irish 
Society,  whose  names,  with  our  respective  residences  parishes  and 
post-towns,  are  hereunto  annexed,  desire,  by  the  following  resolu- 
tions, to  express  on  behalf  of  ourselves,  and  upwards  of  five  ■thou- 
sand of  our  adult  fellow  brethren,  wffio,  in  this  district  alone,  are  in 
Connexion  with  the  Irish  Society,  our  humble  but  conscientious  and 
heart-felt  sentiments,  with  respect  to  this  invaluable  Institution,  and 
our  reading  of  the  Scriptures  in  our  venerated  beloved  tongue. 

“1st.  Resolved — -That,  believing  the  Sacred  Scriptures  to  be  the 
source  of  all  spiritual  knowledge,  and  the  proper  basis  of  all  moral 
instruction,  we  consider  that  the  want  of  them  in  our  native  lan- 
guage, has  been,  to  us  and  to  our  forefathers  for  a long  period,  the 
greatest  evil ; and  that  the  Irish  Society,  by  their  Schools,  and  pro- 
viding for  us  the  Scriptures  in  the  language  we  best  Understand, 
have  given  to  us  an  inestimable  gift,  and  to  Ireland  the  noblest  boon 
she  ever  before  received, 

“ 2d.  Resolved — That  it  is  not  true  that  the  native  Irish  are  careless 
and  indifferent  towards  education — on  the  contrary,  they  are  most 
anxious  and  solicitous  for  both  moral  and  religious  instruction,  and, 
in  every  neighbourhood  where  obstacles  are  not  opposed,  most 
gladly  embrace  it  for  themselves  and  families.  That,  for  a con- 
siderable time  past,  vve  have  observed  the  good  effects  of 
Irish  Schools  in  removing  prejudices,  banishing  vicious,  and  en- 
couraging virtuous  habits— -that  in  many  places  we  have  seen 
those,  wdio  formerly  spent  part  of  the  Lord’s  Day  at  Footballs, 
Dances,  Card-playing,  and  Whiskey-houses,  now"  resorting  to  the 
Irish  Teacher’s  house,  to  learn  lessons  of  wisdom  from  the  Book  of 
God. 

“ 3d.  Resolved — That  objectionshaving  been  made  to  Our  reading 
the  Irish  Testament,  from  its  not  being  a proper  translation,  we  have 
individually  ahd  collectively,  in  a v;ery  minute  and  accurate  manner, 
w ith  our  Irish  dictionaries  in  our  hands,  compared  it  with  both  the 
Protestant  and  Rhemish  translations,  and  find  it  throughout  most 
agreeing  with  our  own  Rhemish  version,  and  to  be  an  accurate  Irish 
translation,  with  the  exception  of  a few  orthographical  and  typogra- 
phical errors;  however,  if  those  condemning  it  convince  us  of  its 
errors,  and  supply  us  with  a better  translation,  W"e  (as  is  our  duty) 
will tha*kfully  receive  the  better;  but,  until  this  better  one  be  pro- 
vided for  us,  we  cannot  give  up  that  which  the  Irish  Society  have 
been  graciously  pleased  to  provide,  especially  as  we  are  convinced 
of  its  being  free  from  radical  errors. 

“ 4th.  Resolved — That,  with  respect  to  the  objection  of  our  Irish 
version  not  having  notes  or  comments,  w^e  are  humbly  of  opinion 
that  notes  or  comments  are  not  essentially  necessary  for  understand- 
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ing  the  morality  and  plain  truth  of  the  Gospel;  and  that  Scripture, 
without  note  or  comment,  as  given  by  the  inspiration  of  God,  and 
handed  down  to  us  by  the  Apostles,  is  sufficient  and  profitable  for 
doctrine,  for  reproof,  for  correction,  for  instruction  in  righteousness* 
In  this  our  humble  sentiment  we  are  more  fully  convinced,  since  we 
read  the  testimony  of  the  Right  Reverend  Dr.  Dovle,  before  the 
House  of  Lords,  on  the  21st  March  last,  wherein  he  states,  that 
notes  and  comments  are  often  objectionable  and  carry  no  weight, 
as  the  writers  of  them  are  frequently  unknown.  We  conceive  that, 
if  we  were  to  meet  with  such  notes  as  the  Reverend  Doctor  alludes 
to,  they  would  tend  to  lead  us  into  dangerous  errors ; and  that 
the  Irish  Testament,  presented  to  us  without  note  or  comment  of 
any  kind,  is  in  the  least  objectionable  form,  and  evidences  that  the 
Society  which  supplies  it  have  no  other  object  in  view,  but  to  make 
us  acquainted  with  the  divine  word. 

“ 5th.  Resolved — That,  as  by  our  opponents  we  are  charged  with 
insincerity  and  hypocrisy  in  receiving  the  Irish  Scriptures,  and  to 
be  actuated  solely  by  selfish  motives,  that,  even  should  the  Society, 
voluntarily  or  by  necessity,  withdraw  from  us  the  salaries  which  we 
receive,  but  supply  us  with  Scriptural  and  elementary  books, 
we  will  continue  to  read  and  teach  the  oracles  of  divine  truth,  in 
the  language  of  our  country  and  our  ancestors,  to  our  numerous 
fellow-creatures  vyho  are  thirsting  after  such  knowledge  ; and,  in 
doing  so,  we  consider  ourselves  engaged  in  a work  useful  to  man 
and  acceptable  to  God.  That  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  of 
which  we  are  members,  hath  never,  by  her  councils  nor  her  spiri- 
tual head,  denied  the  Scriptures  to  those  who  read  them  with  reve- 
rence and  sincerity;  that,  on  the  contrary,  we  find  on  the  best  au- 
thority, that  several  of  our  Popes  have  went  further  than  even  the 
Bible  Society,  to  induce  the  reading  of  God’s  word,  not  only  by  re- 
commending it,  but  also  by  holding  out  inducements  for  doing  it; 
thus  in  a book  intitled  the  Sacred  Diary,  page  136,  containing  a ca- 
talogue of  the  various  Indulgences  to  such  as  read,  teach,  or  hear 
the  word  of  God  : — “ To  such  as  teach  the  word  of  God,  100  days 
indulgences ; to  such  as  hear  and  listen  to  the  word  of  God  with  an 
intention  of  heart,  100  days  indulgences;”  to  such  as  do  recite  the 
Gospel  of  St.  John,  is  granted  by  Pope  Clement  the  5th,  one  year’s 
indulgence;  and  by  Pope  John  the  22d,  forty  days ; which  make  in 
all  one  year  and  forty  days  indulgence  for  each  time.  That,  when 
such  pious  practices  were  so  highly  recommended  and  rewarded  at 
that  period,  by  the  spiritual  heads  of  our  Church,  as  acceptable  to 
our  Creator,  they  cannot  now  be  displeasing  to  him ; and  that,  finally, 
we  consider  that  the  reading  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  is  our  right  as 
men,  our  duty  as  Christians,  and  our  privilege  as  Roman  Catholics. 

“ Dated  the  28th  December,  1825.” 

These  Resolutions  were  presented  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  the 
Society,  holden  publicly  at  the  Rotunda  in  Dublin,  on  the  17th 
March,  1826,  by  a Deputation  from  the  Subscribers  to  it,  consisting 
of  five  of  their  number.  The  original  was  deposited  in  the  office 
of  the  Society  for  general  inspection,  to  which  all  persons  were  in- 
vited by  a newspaper  advertisement;  its  genuineness  was  also  veri- 
fied by  affidavit.  Still  its  authenticity  was  unblushingly  denied, 
and  even  Subscribers  doubted  it  at  first;  but  I do  not  consider  that  it 
is  necessary  at.tlie  present  time  to  waste  time  upon  the  proof  of  it, 
as  it  is  now  admitted,  even  by  adversaries. 
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The  Committee  had,  about  a year  before  this  time,  commenced 
its  efforts  upon  the  improved  system  in  Connaught  and  in 
Munster;  the  Annual  Reports^will  exhibit  the  details.  The  spirit 
of  the  Kingscourt  resolutions  soon  extended  to  the  part  of  Ire- 
land most  removed  from  that  place,  and  the  mountains  of  Kerry 
echoed  back  the  sentiments  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  former  had 
proclaimed.  The  Teachers  there  addressed  the  Rev.  Mr.  M‘Crea, 
their  superintendent,  in  the  following  words  : — 

“ Rev.  Sir — We,  the  Teachers  in  the  Irish  Society’s  Schools  in 
the  County  of  Kerry,  having  read  the  memorials  of  our  fellow- 
teachers  in  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  on  the  excellent  character 
and  beneficial  tendency  of  the  institution  of  whieh  we  are  humble 
agents,  beg  leave,  through  you,  as  our  Superintendent,  to  add  our 
testimony  to  the  value  of  the  Irish  Society, 

“ Designed  and  calculated  as  it  is  to  excite  a taste  for  general 
education,  and  with  this  to  cultivate  the  genius  of  our  country,  and 
direct  it  into  channels  of  public  benefit,  whilst  it  has  reduced  to  sys- 
tem, and  will  transmit  to  posterity,  our  beloved  vernacular  lan- 
guage, we  have  here  alone  sufficient  to  rivet  our  attachment,  and  to 
awaken  our  gratitude. 

“ But  it  is  in  another  feature  of  the  Irish  Society’s  character  we 
see  that  which  secures  our  particular  veneration,  and  which  con- 
strains our  cordial  and  conscientious  testimony  to  its  worth.  It  is 
in  the  use  of  that  sacred  book  which  contains,  according  to  St. 
Peter,  what  ‘ the  holy  men  of  God  spake,  inspired  by  the  Holy 
Ghost;’  in  which  the  most  sublime  wisdom,  the  purest  morality, 
the  richest  language,  are  contained ; in  short,  which  includes  all 
that  is  necessary  for  happiness  in  this  world,  and  in  the  world  which 
is  to  come.” 

I must  be  contented  with  this  abstract  here. 

Tipperary,  a part  of  Ireland  the  most  lawless,  next  transmitted, 
from  its  very  centre  of  turbulence,  the  remarkable  document,  of 
which  the  following  is  but  a part.  It  was  sent  up  by  Andrew  Arm- 
strong, Esq.,  M.  D.,  Superintendent  of  Irish  Schools,  accompanied 
with  the  ensuing  remarks  : — 

“ Enclosed  I have  the  pleasure  of  transmitting  to  you  an  authen- 
tic copy  of  Resolutions  entered  into,  and  signed  by  twelve  Irish 
Masters  under  your  Society  in  this  district,  on  Saturday,  3d  June, 
1826. 

“ I shall  forbear  making  any  comment  on  them,  further  than  to 
state,  they  were  read,  canvassed,  and  unanimously  adopted,  and 
signed  before  me  by  all  present  on  that  day ; that  they  solely  origi- 
nated with  the  Masters  themselves,  without  any  Protestant  interfe- 
rence whatsoever;  and  that  it  was  truly  edifying  to  witness  the  cor- 
diality, and  Christian  charity  that  prevailed  amongst  them.” 

“ ‘ We,  the  local  Irish  Teachers,  under  the  immediate  superin- 
tendence of  A.  Armstrong,  Esq.  M.D.  Tipperary,  beg  leave  to  return 
him  our  sincerest  acknowledgments  for  his  indefatigable  exertions 
in  spreading  the  divine  seed  among  a vast  portion  of  the  community ; 
and  to  express  to  him,  in  the  most  dutiful  and  sincere  manner,  the 
pleasing  satisfaction  which  we  and  our  pupils  have  experienced,  in 
his  supplying  us  with  the  only  treasure,  which,  if  seriously  perused, 
‘ will  make  us  wise  unto  salvation.’  And  at  this  meeting,  unprece- 
dented in  this  country,  to  set  forth  the  principle  imbibed  from  this 
sacred  volume,  during  the  time  we  have  the  happiness  of  its  perusal— 
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“ That  in  the  Bible  we  find  innumerable  rules  of  the  most  con- 
summate wisdom,  and  every  principle  tending  to  our  salvation  and 
comfort,  and  all  designed  to  refine  our  nature  into  its  proper  excel- 
lence, to  guide  us  in  the  paths  of  purity,  peace,  and  righteousness. 

“ We  solemnly  affirm,  that  we  are  not  influenced  by  any  passive 
compliance  with  the  will  of  any  person  or  persons  of  any  sect  or 
persuasion  whatsoever,  in  making  this  declaration  ; but,  from  a firm 
conviction  on  our  minds,  that  nothing  is  more  conducive  to  insure 
to  mankind  temporal  blessings  in  this  world,  and  eternal  salvation  in 
the  next,  than  attentively  and  devoutly  perusing  and  hearing  the 
word  of  God — 

“That,  as  loyal  subjects,  we  deprecate  in  the  strongest  terms 
any  system  tending  to  disturb  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  this 
realm,  and  that  we  are  firmly  resolved  not  to  hold  any  correspond- 
ence with  such. 

“ That  we  hope  that  party  prejudices  and  animosities  will 
shortly  vanish,  and  that  the  entire  mass  of  the  population  will  soon 
be  blended  in  proclaiming  that  sacred  maxim  of,  peace  on  earth, 
and  good  will  towards  men.’ 

“ We  are  convinced,  that  posterity,  from  their  own  experience, 
will  hereafter  agree  with  us  in  our  Resolutions,  and  that  they  will 
read,  with  sentiments  of  respect,  the  book  of  God  in  their  own  na- 
tive language.’  ” 

And  lastly  the  Committee  had  an  opportunity,  at  its  Annual  Meet- 
ing in  1827,  of  producing  a letter  to  the  Superintendent  of  the  Schools 
established  about  Youghal,  of  whicli  the  following  is  a part: — “ We 
consider  that  any  thing  less  than  the  pure  word  of  God,  as  it  was 
handed  from  generation  to  generation,  is  vanity — that  the  Scriptures 
tend  to  make  us  more  peaceable,  fit  subjects  for  community  here, 
and,  if  we  follow  its  precepts,  subjects  of  the  Kingdom  of  Grace.  That 
they  contain  all  necessary  rules  for  the  attainment  of  salvation.  They 
are  dark  in  some  places,  yet  clear  enough  in  other  places;  and  that 
their  obscurity  has  its  use,  and  that  all  may  read,  provided  they 
look  to  Christ,  (who  has  said,  ask  and  you  shall  find,)  for  the  teach- 
ing of  his  Spirit. 

“ Resolved — That  it  is  our  general  opinion,  that  the  Bible  is  the 
most  proper  book  to  be  read  for  our  families,  and  that  any  other,  if 
it  be  not  agreeing  with  the  same , cannot  impart  such  consolation  either 
to  reader  or  hearer.” 

Youghal , 3d  Feb . 1827. — Signed  by  22  Masters. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  add  any  further  comment  on  these  important 
resolutions;  documents  all  of  them  entered  into  voluntarily,  by 
persons  almost  exclusively  of  the  Roman  Catholic  persuasion ; and 
it  would  be  tedious  to  follow  up  the  history  of  their  results,  which 
is  to  be  found  in  the  last  Reports  of  the  Irish  Society.  But  some 
of  these  results  are  too  interesting  to  omit,  and  too  important  to 
pass  by  without  notice ; I shall  therefore  detail,  as  shortly  as  possi- 
ble, the  principal  incidents  to  which  they  gave  rise ; and,  after  a 
brief  abstract  of  the  Society’s  operations  in  other  parts  of  Ireland, 
and  a compendious  view  of  its  present  state,  I shall  conclude  with 
an  exhibition  of  its  prospects,  and  of  such  measures  as  are  further 
requisite  to  be  adopted,  in  order  to  accomplish  the  great  plan — of 
making  the  Irish  language  a vehicle,  to  its  fullest  extent,  of  com- 
municating Scriptural  knowledge  to  the  peasantry  of  Ireland. 
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In  despite  of  the  reaction  to  which  the  resolutions  of  Kings- 
court  gave  rise,  the  number  of  teachers  and  pupils  which  actually 
passed  inspection,  in  the  quarter  just  preceding  the  anniversary 
Meeting  of  March  17,  1837,  was  107  of  the  former,  and  3,821  of 
the  latter.  The  storm  of  opposition,  so  far  from  ceasing,  had 
greatly  increased,  and  continued  augmenting,  but  with  so  little  suc- 
cess, that  in  September  following  125  (Masters  exclusively)  assem- 
bled, and  adopted  a new  series  of  Resolutions,  repeating  their  sense 
of  the  value  of  the  Irish  Society.  “ By  it,”  they  say,  “ the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  in  our  native  language,  have  been  supplied  in  the  most 
destitute  parts  of  the  country,  Irish  Schools  planted,  and  in  these 
Schools  not  merely  the  young,  but  the  middle-aged  and  the  old , have 
been  taught  to  read  in  their  own  language,  of  the  wonderful  works 
of  God.”  They  then  declare  “ that,  during  the  period  of  our  con- 
nection with  that  Society,  no  Protestant  connected  with  the  Institu- 
tion has  ever  interfered  with  our  Church,  or  religious  opinions ; that 
from  our  Teachers  being  Roman  Catholics,  the  Society  cannot  rea- 
sonably be  termed  a Proselyting  Society,  unless  it  be  admitted  that 
scriptural  knowledge  conduces  to  proselytism,  a conclusion  which, 
we  presume,  the  Pastors  of  our  Church  will  not  readily  admit — tor, 
if  the  Scriptures  be  the  Word  of  God,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  be  founded  on  that  Word,  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures 
must  rather  tend  to  attach  us  to  than  draw  us  from  that  Church.” 
They  proceed  then  to  assert,  “ that  they  are  justified  as  Roman 
Catholics  to  continue  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures ; and,  proving 
by  quotations  which  they  adduce  from  Fathers,  Popes,  and  Coun- 
cils of  their  Church,  that  in  doing  so  they  do  not  “ violate  the  an- 
cient laws  or  councils  of  that  Church,”  they  boldly  assert  thus— 
“ We  most  heartily  accord  with,  and  unanimously  adopt,  the  senti- 
ments contained  in  a Resolution  passed  at  a Meeting  of  our  Fellow- 
Catholics  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Nicholas,  Galway,  on  the  I9tli  day  of 
August  last,  that  freedom  of  conscience  is  the  natural  and  inherent 
right  of  all  mankind  ; and  it  isjin  its  nature  incapable  of  being  wil- 
fully surrendered  without  a crime,  or  taken  away  by  force  without 
oppression”— and,  finally,  “ that  since  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  lias 
said.  Search  the  Scriptures,  no  creature,  or  assemblage  of  crea- 
tures has  a right  to  say,  search  them  not.” 

At  this  Meeting  a Committee  of  Masters  was  formed,  consisting  of 
26  persons,  whose  business  it  was,  first,  to  act  in  conjunction  with  the 
Inspectors,  in  order  to  insure  to  the  Society  the  use  of  proper  Mas- 
ters, and  to  prevent  imposition  ; secondly,  to  establish  a Library  at 
Kingscourt,  to  be  denominated— “ The  Kingscourt  Irish  School 
Library,”  to  be  supported  by  a part  of  the  gratuity  of  each  Master; 
and  lastly,  to  represent  the  Kingscourt  District,  by  a Deputation  of 
three  of  their  number,  to  be  sent  to  each  anniversary  Meeting  of 
the  Society  in  Dublin.  The  style  of  these  Resolutions  was  too  firm 
and  too  free  to  be  relished  by  certain  individuals  of  the  country .— 
An  opposition  against  the  Society,  and  against  Mr.  Winning,  the  Su- 
perintendent, and  a violent  persecution  of  its  Agents  and  Teachers, 
was  carried  on  in  the  Newspapers;  the  Chapels— by  every  means 
and  every  where.  Anathema,  and  waylaying,  and  beating,  and  even 
blood  were  the  consequences — but  the  cause  still  throve.  The 
Masters,  undismayed,  sent  up  a third  series  of  Resolutions,  which 
repeated  the  subject  matter  of  the  preceding,  signed  with  their 
names  to  the  amount  of  135— these  were  entered  into  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  publication,  in  order  to  confute  the  assertions  of 
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those,  who  accused  the  Society  ot'  forgery  on  former  occasions.— 
The  gentlemen  ot  the  country  also  sent  up  a paper,  expressing 
their  sense  of  the  value  of  the  Society,  and  the  general  truth  of  its 
reports;  and,  finally,  the  return  for  the  quarter  ending  February 
17th,  1828,  contained  214  Schools  inspected,  or  double  the  number , 
compared  with  the  corresponding  quarter  of  the  preceding  year ; 
and  an  advance  in  the  number  of  Scholars,  passed  on  inspection, 
from  3,821  to  6,338. 

The  number  at  the  last  Annual  Meeting  was  still  further  increased 
to  267  Teachers,  and  9,982  Pupils  from  the  districts  in  this  place; 
8,363  of  these  were  adults,  343  of  them  above  50  years  of  age ; 
there  were  1,326  females. 

I have  mentioned  the  striking  fact  of  the  establishment  of  an 
English  Bible  Association  at  Kingscourt,  as  a decisive  proof  of  the 
value  of  the  Irish  tongue  as  a medium  ol  instruction : it  was  formed 
in  September  1826.  “ Before  that  period,”  1 copy  the  words  of  the 
Superintendent,  Cf  all  attempts  to  circulate  the  English  Scriptures 
among  Roman  Catholics  had  failed;  since  that  time  upwards  of  2,000 
copies  have  been  disposed  of  among  them.  On  the  24th  of  June 
last  the  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  was  hoiden.  it  exhibi- 
ted the  most  interesting  spectacle — at  an  early  hour  of  the  day  the 
roads  leading  to  the  town  were  crowded  with  Irish  Masters  and 
Scholars ; some  of  them  travelled  twenty-seven,  and  some  thirty 
miles ; some  travelled  at  night  to  be  present.  At  the  hour  of  twelve 
o’clock  the  large  room  of  the  Market-house  was  so  crowded,  that 
numbers  did  not  get  admittance.  Here  were  sons  and  fathers, 
grandsons  and  grandsires,  all  assembled  with  the  Irish  Scriptures  in 
their  hands  : the  majority  were  adults,  from  thirty  to  fifty  and  sixty 
years  of  age.  _ The  examination  in  the  Scriptures  was  very  interest- 
ing; the  simplicity  and  correctness  of  the  translations  very  striking. 
On  this  occasion  many  Roman  Catholics  came  prepared  to  speak  in 
favour  of  Bible  Societies  and  religious  instruction,  but  the  lateness 
of  the  evening,”  (as  the  business  of  the  Meeting  did  not  begin  until 
half-past  two  o’clock,) “only allowed  one  to  be  heard.  This  indivi- 
dual, in  a speech  since  published,  expressed  himself  in  a most  ra- 
tional and  impressive  manner,  as  a warm  friend  to  the  diffusion  of 
Scriptural  knowledge ; advocated  the  right  of  man  to  read  the  Scrip- 
tures of  his  God ; and  protested  against  any  power  on  earth  that  at- 
tempted to  deprive  him  of  that  sacred  and  valued  privilege.”* 

Nothing  proves  more  irresistibly  the  power  of  Scriptural  instruction  in 
drawing  forth  the  latent  intellectual  energies  which  very  many  of  the  native 
peasants  of  Ireland  possess,  than  their  speeches,  resolutions,  and  letters, 
that  have  resulted  from  the  operations  of  the  Irish  Society  among  them  : a 
new  intelligence  and  boldness  seem  to  be  imparted  to  them,  by  thei^becoming 
scholars  in  their  mother  tongue.  From  among  many  specimens  already  in 
print,  I shall  selectonly  one  passage  from  the  last,  thespeech  above  referred  to. 

“lama  Roman  Catholic,”  said  the  speaker,  “ it  is  the  religion  in  which 
I have  been  born  and  bred ; but  as  a Roman  Catholic  I protest  against  that 
terror,  or  tyrannical  discipline  lately  .resorted  to,  intended  to  suppress,  des- 
troy, insult,  and  stigmatize  the  Roman  Catholic  Irish  Teachers  of  this  coun- 
try, merely  because  we  read  the  wonderful  works  of  God  in  the  language  of 
our  country  ; therefore  I step  forward  to-day— not  like  my  adversaries  to 

revile  the  creed  of  my  neighbour,  nor  to  slander  his  principles  of  credence 

no,  I come  forward  as  an  Irish  Teacher,  impelled  by  a far  more  worthy  mo- 
tive, namely,  to  defend  from  the  most  vile  vituperation  the  Irish  Society, 
to  which  it  is  my  greatest  honour  to  belong  : not  to  say  that  this  religious 
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Of  the  truth  of  these  facts  there  can  be  no  doubt ; this  Meeting  was 
attended  by  several  Gentlemen  of  the  Country,  and  by  the  following 
Clergymen,  besides  the  Superintendent,  the  Rev.  Robert  Daly,  the 
Rev.  R.  T.  Pope,  the  Rev.  John  Gregg,  the  Rev.  J.  Darby,  the  Rev. 
F.  Saunderson,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Thackaberry,  and  the  Rev.  William 
Pratt,  who  was  in  the  Chair.  The  assembled  people  were  after- 
wards addressed  by  Mr.  Gregg,  in  their  own  tongue,  and  they 
heard  him  with  enthusiastic  delight ; in  the  evening  they  flocked  to 
the  Presbyterian  Meeting-House  to  hear  Mr.  Pope,  who  preached  to 
them  in  English.  In  every  case  the  place  for  their  reception  was 
thronged  to  the  fullest  extent  “ On  the  succeeding  Sabbath,  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Winning  preached  a Sermon  for  the  Scottish  Missionary 
Society ; and  from  those  Roman  Catholics  who  had  attended  the 
Meeting,  he  received  contributions  for  it  to  the  amount  of  £16.  4s.” 

But  I shall  now  pass  away  from  this  place,  in  which  the  experi- 
ment has  abundantly  prospered,  to  sketch  its  successes  and  failures 
elsewhere;  successes  which  greatly  encourage,  and  failures  which 
no  where  discourage,  but  on  the  contrary  have  given  strength  to  the 
managers  of  this  great  machinery,  by  affording  them  the  discipline 
of  experience  in  the  school  of  reverses. 

“ To  expect,”  as  is  said  in  the  10th  Report  of  the  Society,  iC  per- 
fect agents,  is  to  expect  the  effect  in  the  absence  of  the  cause;  and 
that  there  should  be  light,  before  the  Word  of  God  had  said,  4 Let 
there  be  light.’  ” Working  among  a people  in  the  lowest  state  of  ig- 
norance, especially  in  respect  to  "the  Scriptures,  and  too  much  habi- 
tuated to  falsehood,  it  was  impossible  that  an  institution  which  was 
to  form  even  its  first  agents  out  of  such  a mass,  should  escape  from 
impositions ; and  it  is  rather  a matter  of  surprise  that  so  little  has 
been  practised,  and  that,  in  the  short  time  of  its  existence,  many  who 
have  been  well-tried  and  proved  to  be  faithful  individuals  have  been 
raised  up  to  assist  it.  Imposition  doubtless  existed,  and  the  agents 

institution  stands  in  need  of  my  feeble  efforts  or  slender  talents,  after  having 
withstood  for  years  past  the  united  efforts  of  the  enemies  of  Irish  Scriptural 
Education.  Though  the  public  streets  and  roads  were  stained  with  our 
blood,  still  the  Institution  rode  triumphantly  over  the  troubled  seas  of  slan- 
der and  persecution,  first  raised  in  this  very  district,  in  order  to  crush  it  in 
its  infant  cradle.  In  vain  did  the  rain  fall  and  the  wind  beat  against  it,  we 
supported  ourselves  under  the  pressure  of  such  tyranny,  by  the  conviction 
that  our  cause  was  the  cause  of  justice  and  truth.  We  are  most  cruelly  re- 
presented by  our  own  Clergy,  as  a body  of  perverts,  more  depraved  and  ha- 
bitually cruel  than  any  other  sect  of  Christians  that  has  ever  appeared  in 
modern  times.  Why  all  this,  Mr.  Chairman  ? — Because  we  read  the  won- 
derful works  of  God  in  the  language  we  best  understand.  I ask,  Sir,  is  the 
Irish  peasantry  to  be  deprived  of  reading  the  Irish  Scripture  ? — Is  the  Bible 
of  God  to  be  locked  by  the  rich  from  the  poor,  the.  miserable,  the  wretch, 
the  beggar,  and  layman  ? I ask  is  the  heavenly  treasure  delivered  to  none 
but  men  of  the  greatest  wealth  and  highest  rank  of  education  ? Dare  we 
not  look  at  that  pilot  of  salvation,  unless  we  are  schooled  within  the  illumined 
walls  of  Colleges,  and  trained  up  in  all  the  various  sciences  of  literature  and 
learning  ? Mr.  Chairman  and  Gentlemen,  if  I am  permitted  to  ask  did  not 
the  Lion  of  the  tribe  of  Juda  open  the  book,  dissected  the  grand  secret,  and 
ordered  it  to  be  published  to  the  ends  of  the  earth,  to  all  generations,  nations, 
tribes,  and  languages  ? It  must  be  a matter  of  astonishment  that  men  whose 
duty  it  is  to  teach  the  Gospel,  should  shew  as  much  rancour  as  they  do 
against  us  for  reading  the  Holy  Scriptures. — There  is  no  dictate  of  humanity 
—no  precept  of  the  Gospel,  but  condemns  and  forbids  such  tyranny.” 
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of  spiritual  darkness  in  the  Country  soon  discovered,  and  exaggera- 
ted, and  published  it ; but  the  result  has  been  overruled  for  good, 
and  a more  correct  investigation  under  a more  regular  system  of 
inspection  induced  by  it,  has  secured  to  the  managers  of  the  Society 
more  of  the  public  confidence.  A.t  Kingseourt  the  attacks  on  the 
ground  of  fraud  were  powerless,  and  the  number  of  masters  ac- 
cused was  contemptible,  only  about  one  in  thirty-five ; even  these 
were  only  accused,  and  not  convicted.  In  Youghal,  however,  in 
consequence  of  trust  having  been  placed  in  an  unworthy  person, 
several  scholars  had  been  returned  as  taught,  who  had  never  at- 
tended the  schools ; some,  though  few,  similar  cases  appeared  in 
other  places.  I mention  those  things,  not  as  matters  of  importance 
in  regard  to  the  great  end  in  view,  for  who  is  so  absurd  as  not  to 
know,  that  such  deceptions  must  take  place  in  a corrupt  world, 
but  to  prove,  that  a false  colouring  is  not  the  habit  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Irish  Society,  who  have  presented  the  whole  truth  to 
the  public  in  their  Reports ; and  to  invite  all  such  as  may  be 
acquainted  with  any  possible  frauds,  to  discover  them,  well  as- 
sured that  all  such  information  will  be  received  with  thanks.  The 
progress  of  the  Schools  in  the  district  of  Youghal  received  some 
check  in  consequence  of  the  event  alluded  to,  but  it  was  only  such  as 
might  be  expected  in  the  process  of  purifying;  it  is  now  in  a very 
thriving  state : and  indeed  throughout  the  entire  of  the  South,  the 
Society  has  been  peculiarly  blessed.  Under  the  management  of  a 
separate  Committee,  the  districts  in  Cork,  superintended  by  active 
andgintelligent  Clergymen,  have  universally  prospered.  One  uni- 
form result  only  shall  I make  mention  of  here,  it  is,  that  the  use  of 
the  Irish  Scriptures  has  led  to  reconcile  the  people  to  those  of  the 
English  Protestant  version ; and  to  promote,  rather  than  retard,  the 
progress  of  education  in  that  language : and  I believe  it  to  be  an 
important  truth,  that  teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholics  through  the 
medium  of  Protestants  is  just  at  present  impeded  to  the  utmost,  by 
exertions,  which  scarcely,  if  at  all,  affect  the  operations  of  the  Irish 
Society.  It  is  the  testimony  of  many,  the  most  intelligent  Clergy- 
men of  the  South,  that  the  Irish  language  is  the  only  instrument  from 
which  any  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  vital  religion  among  the  people 
can  at  present  he  reasonably  expected. 

In  the  other  Counties  of  this  Province  are  districts  on  which  I 
cannot  now  particularly  dwell,  their  respective  circumstances  are 
detailed  in  the  several  publications  of  the  Irish  Society.  In  Con- 
naught, a province  that  would  appear  to  be  the  most  proper  scene 
of  its  operations,  it  has  not  thriven  to  the  extent  that  might  have  been 
expected  : when  the  Institution  commenced  to  act  there,  this  Coun- 
try was  pre-occupied  by  another  with  partly  similar  objects ; but  of 
late  years  the  Society  has  commenced  to  fix  a deep  root  in  some 
part  of  this,  its  natural  soil ; and,  for  some  time,  two  districts  in  the 
County  of  Leitrim  have  afforded  on  example  of  steady,  progressive 
prosperity,  second  only  to  that  of  the  Society’s  establishments  in 
Louth,  and  the  adjoining  Counties. 

In  Donegal  an  ample  field  of  usefulness  has  been  opened,  and  the 
experiment  tried  with  great  effect.  In  parts  of  this  County  the 
Irish  greatly  prevails,  and  no  where  has  the  teaching  of  it  been  more 
cordially  received  by  the  people.  There  are  two  circumstances  pe- 
culiar to  this  place,  which  make  it  an  example  for  other  districts. — 
The  Gentry,  headed  by  the  Bishop  and  many  of  the  Clergy,  sub- 
scribe much  towards  defraying  the  expenses  incurred  in  it;  and 
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the  spreading  of  scriptural  knowledge  in  the  native  tongue,  is 
scarcely  any  where  prevented  by  jealous  opposition  on  the  score 
of  religion.  The  Word  of  the  Lord  has  free  course,  nor  can  we 
doubt  but  that  it  shall  be  glorified. 

The  following  tabular  view  will  exhibit  tlite  present  state  of  the 
Irish  Society:  it  is  taken  from  the  last  returns  ; and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  to  every  district  is  a faithful  Superintendent,  a Cler- 
gyman, or  Physician,  or  Gentleman  of  independent  fortune;  and 
also  that  all  scholars  here  mentioned  have  passed  inspection,  (there 
are  twice  as  many  on  the  rolls,  who  aould  not,  or  would  not  at- 
tend for  that  purpose  ;)  and  the  returns  are  checked  to  the  best  of 
the  Superintendent’s  power,  and  some  of  them  upon  re-inspection. 


1 

Districts. 

Inspectors. 

Masters. 

Pupils. 

Of  which  are 

Adults. 

Females. 

I 

| 24 

28 

472 

17,512 

13,546 

2493 

So  that  there  are  28  Inspectors,  at  an  average  salary  of  £30. 
each,  per  annum  ; and  472  Teachers,  who  for  17,512  Pupils,  at 
somewhat  less  than  one-shilling  per  head,  cost  the  Society,  in  the 
article  of  teaching  alone,  <£1023.  85.  8 d,  in  the  quarter,  or  about 
.£3767.  5s.  6d.  in  the  year. 

In  the  article  of  books  the  Society  has  been,  hitherto,  but  at  little 
expense;  save  only  in  the  printing  of  primers,  of  which  it  circulated 
about  10,997  in  the  last  year.  Liberal  supplies  from  the  British 
and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  of  Bibles,  Testaments,  and  portions  of 
Scripture,  have  hitherto  freed  it  from  the  incumbrance  of  this  arti- 
cle of  expenditure. 

I11  respect  to  funds,  the  Society  has  greatly  increased  in  its  re- 
ceipts ; in  the  year  ending  March  17th,  1827,  its  income  was 
£2, 986.  Os.  3d.;  in  the  succeeding  March  £4,016.  19s.  3d.;  and  at 
the  last  Annual  Meeting  £4,327.  13s.  6d. : but  its  demands  increase 
also,  and  that  in  a proportion  so  far  greater  than  the  funds,  that  its 
operations  are  at  this  moment  under  a restriction  not  to  add  to  the 
number  of  Teachers,  (although  new  scholars  to  Masters  already 
employed  are  not  prohibited,)  in  consequence  of  its  debt,  which  at 
the  end  of  the  last  quarterly  payments  amounted  to  £808.  7s.  7d  ! 

It  will  be  asked  where  is  this  to  end?  Certainly  it  should  not 
terminate  with  the  existence  of  such  an  Institution,  neither  should 
it  end  in  a greater  restriction  on  its  exertions.  Truly  its  case  cannot 
be  sufficiently  known,  or  it  would  be  impossible  that  its  means 
should  be  confined  to  the  teaching  of  so  small  a number  as  20,000 
individuals,  not  one  in  a hundred  of  those  who  are  the  proper  ob- 
jects of  its  exertions;  and  surely,  if  economy  and  fidelity  are  re- 
commendations to  public  patronage,  such  a society  should  most 
fully  enjoy  it,  for  instruction  is  afforded  at  a less  average  rate  than 
4s.  per  head;  and,  with  every  desire,  both  in  the  Committee  and  its 
enem'ses,  to  detect  imposition,  the  fidelity  of  at  least  nine-tenths  of 
the  Teachers  remains  even  unimpeached.  The  Kingscourt  districts 
will  afford  us  a view  of  the  economy  of  the  Society.  There  have  been 
paid  them  for  four  months,  to  17th  September,  1829,  483/,  8,v.  10'/. 
which  sum  includes  the  whole  expense  of  Inspectors  and  Masters 
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of  286  Schools,  and  10,262  Scholars,  examined  and  passed.  This 
averages  but  1/.  13,?.  dd.  per  School,  and  about  11</.  per  scholar 
passed;  and  is  only  about  5/.  per  School  per  annum,  and  about 
2s.  9d.  per  scholar. 

And  here  I must  mention  a remarkable  proof  of  the  attachment 
of  these  Masters  to  the  Institution  : In  November,  1828,  they  una- 
nimously- acquiesced  in  asking  but  five-pence  per  head  for  their 
pupils ; have  since  agreed  to  a rate  of  six-pence  per  quarter  for 
new  scholars;  and  have  by  other  proofs  evidenced  that  their  asser- 
tions, contained  in  their  resolutions,  are  the  genuine  feelings  of 
their  hearts. 

It  will  be  gratifying  to  many  individuals  to  be  here  informed,  that 
an  interesting  instance  of  the  conciliatory  qualities  of  the  Irish  So- 
ciety s operations  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact,  that  tjje  use  of  the  Irish 
Scriptures  has  created  a considerable  demand  for  the  book  of  com- 
mon prayer  in  the  same  tongue;  that  two  small  editions  of  it 
have  been  very  nearly  expended  in  circulation  in  Ireland;  and  that 
it  has  been  sought  for  and  received  with  eagerness  and  with  gratitude. 

further  projects  for  employing  THE  IRISH  language, 

&c. 

Although  an  advocate  in  the  first  instance  for  the  Irish  Society, 
from  a knowledge  of  its  usefulness,  and  a conviction  that  its  primary 
steps  of  giving  the  Bible,  and  teaching  the  people  to  read  it,  should 
be  the  first  to  be  taken,  1 should  have  but  a short  view  of  the  gene- 
ral subject  indeed,  were  I to  confine  it  to  this  preliminary  work ; 
much,  very  much  more  remains  to  be  done.  Not  only  should 
munificent  donations  raise  the  paltry  income  of  that  Institution,  and 
enable  it,  besides  discharging  its  debts,  to  remove  its  restriction,  and 
to  extend  itself  to  every  Irish  townland  in  the  island;  but  the  fol- 
lowing objects  should  likewise  be  zealously  and  effectually  promo- 
ted, and  among  others  by  the  following  means. 

A facility  should  be  afforded  to  young  men  preparing  for  or- 
dination, to  acquire  a knowledge  of  the  Irish  tongue.  It  is  cer- 
tainly most  strange  that,  although  a large  proportion  of  the 
population  of  many  country  parishes  can  only  be  intelligibly 
addressed  in  the  Irish  language,  and  a much  greater  number 
will  not  even  listen  to  a Protestant  Minister  speaking  in  any 
other ; that,  although  the  practice  of  the  Christian  world  has  been 
in  the  first  instance,  to  prepare  the  Christian  messenger  in  the 
language  of  his  future  hearers;  that,  although  common  sense 
points  out  and  the  Bible  enjoins  such  a measure  as  reasonable— as 
essential ; not  one  step  has  of  late  been  hitherto  taken  to  accom- 
plish it  at  home,  until  in  the  spring  of  the  last  year,  when  a few 
classes  were  formed  of  young  men  in  the  Dublin  University.  These 
have  been  dispersed  in  the  summer  vacation,  but  it  is  expected  that 
they  will  be  resumed;  the  projected  School  may,  perhaps,  assist 
them  ; and,  at  all  events,  there  will  be  teachers  procured  for  them. 

But  other  arrangements  far  more  extended  should  be  made,  and 
that  instantly,  for  the  encouragement  of  a Ministry  in  the  Irish  lan- 
guage. Why  is  there  no  Professorship  in  the  University  ? Why 
are,  not  only  the  learned  languages,  but  Spanish,  Italian,  German, 
encouraged  by  an  endowment,  and  the  acquisition  of  Irish  altogether 
neglected,  and  perhaps  ridiculed?  If  the  misuse  of  the  native’s 
places  be  legalized  by  long  custom,  why  are  not  premiums  given  to 
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promote  the  object  originally  designed  by  their  institution?  Amidst 
the  publications  that  issue  from  the  University  press,  why  does  not 
a Grammar  of  the  original  language  of  the  Country,  or  a com- 
pendious Dictionary,  either  Irish  and  English,  or  English  and 
Irish,  appear?  Why  is  there  no  forcible  and  respectful  remon- 
strance presented  on  the  subject  to  the  Board?  Why  is  not  the 
representative  of  the  founder  of  the  seminary,  the  King,  addressed 
and  awakened  upon  this  important  subject  ? Some  of  these  mea- 
sures are  necessary,  all  would  be  useful,  and  I hope  that  none  will 
be  long  delayed.  The  public  opinion,  formed  upon  striking  facts, 
is  bearing  strongly  on  this  topic,  and  its  pleadings  will  not  be  resisted. 
The  power  of  the  Gospel,  sounding  in  the  Irish  tongue,  has  lately 
been  experimentally  tried  in  *Cork,  and  with  the  most  remarkable 
success  : immense  crowds,  in  one  instance  800  Roman  Catholics,  have 

* The  following  letter  from  a Clergyman  of  the  Established  Church,  in 
the  South  of  Ireland,  who  had  been  for  some  time  impressed  with  the  con- 
viction, that  the  poor  Roman  Catholics  were  prepared  to  hear  and  receive 
the  Gospel  of  Christ,  “ provided  it  were  presented  to  them  in  the  language 
of  their  hearts  and  of  their  homes  and  who,  therefore,  cultivated  the  na- 
tive tongue  with  the  object  of  preaching  it  in  view ; details  the  facts  alluded  to. 

“ On  Tuesday,  the  11th  of  September,  I proceeded  to  Clonakilty,  where 
notice  was  immediately  given,  that  the  service  of  the  Church  of  England 
wrould  be  performed,  and  a Sermon  preached  at  the  Court  house  that  eve- 
ning, at  seven  o’clock,  in  the  Irish  language— the  notice  was  only  given  a 
few  hours  before  the  time  of  service.  When  I went  to  the  place,  a large 
congregation  was  assembled,  consisting  of  about  two  hundred  of  the  respect- 
able and  poor  classes  of  Protestants,  and  about  an  equal  number  of  Roman 
Catholics  ; they  all  paid  the  most  profound  attention,  but  especially  the 
latter,  many  of  whom  were  affected  to  tears.  I preached  to  nearly  three 
hundred  frize  coats , who  preserved  unbroken  order  and  decorum,  and  would 
not  allow  the  slightest  interruption. — On  Wednesday  evening,  1 preached  at 
Skibbereen  (on  short  notice)  to  a congregation  of  several  hundreds,  amongst 
whom  were  many  Roman  Catholics — all  anxious,  attentive,  and  highly 
pleased.  On  Priday,  I preached  at  Bantry,  to  a still  larger  assemblage,  with 
nearly  (I  should  imagine)  two  hundred  Roman  Catholics,  and  found  an 
equally  kind  and  encouraging  reception.  On  that  night  there  was  a meet- 
ing of  the  poor  ignorant  Papists  at  a holy  well,  where  at  least  three  hundred 

were  encamped.  I was  not  able  to  go  to  them,  but  Messrs.  W and 

G— — , with  some  others,  preached  to  them  for  some  hours  without  in- 
terruption, and  even  circulated  some  copies  of  the  English  and  Irish  Scrip- 
tures amongst  them.  On  Saturday  morning,  I proceeded  to  Dunmanway, 
and  on  my  way  met  numbers  proceeding  towards  the  place  where  they 

were  to  perform  their  idolatrous  rites.  Mr.  N , who  was  with  me, 

spoke  to  many  of  them  on  the  dreadful  character  and  consequences  of  their 
superstitious  practices,  and  though  some  were  evidently  ashamed,  yet  none 
were  by  him  (speaking  in  the  English  tongue)  dissuaded  from  their  pur- 
pose ; however,  we  met  two,  a man  and  his  sister,  whom  I addressed  in  the 
Irish  language,  in  the  most  solemn  terms  I could,  and  such  was  the  effect 
produced  by  what  I said,  that  the  woman  said  in  a grave  and  deliberate 
manner,  « I think  you  had  better  go  home’ — both  immediately  turned  their 
backs  upon  the  well,  and  proceeded  homewards — the  man  cried  bitterly — he 
was  going  to  get  his  sore  eyes  cured ; and,  as  a means  of  propitiating  the  fa- 
vour of  his  unknown  God,  he  had  imposed  upon  himself  the  penance  of 
going  fifteen  rounds  of  the  sacred  trunk. — Can  any  thing  more  irresistibly 
prove  the  powerful  influence  of  the  word  of  God,  in  the  Irish  tongue,  upon 
these  poor  creatures,  when  it  is  accompanied  by  the  Divine  Spirit.  On  the 
afternoon  of  Saturday  I preached  to  a full  Church  at  Dunmanway,  where 


flocked  into  Churches  to.  hear  it,  in  despite  of  every  denunciation ; 
and  the  tears  and  the  gratitude  of  the  poor  people  have  affectingly  evi- 
denced the  influence  of  the  medium  through  which  it  was  preached, 
upon  their  affections  and  upon  their  prejudices;  while  many  per- 
sons, witnessing  these  realities,  are  convinced  of  their  duty  to 
employ  this  powerful  engine  with  energy,  or  to  encourage  its  use. 

In  the  mean  time  the  following  measures  are  proposed.  AnEnglish- 
Irish  Dictionary,  by  the  author  of  the  Irish-English  Dictionary, 
is  nearly  completed,  and  will  perhaps  be  published  by  subscrip- 
tion. A cheap  Grammar,  to  be  likewise  published  by  subscription, 
is  in  preparation ; as  is  also,  to  be  put  forth  in  the  same  manner,  a 
Irish  and  English  version  of  St.  John’s  Gospel,  arranged  after  the 
Hamiltonian  method.  These  can  be  encouraged,  when  the  pros- 
pectus of  each  shall  appear ; and  their  adoption  will  greatly  facilitate 
the  work.  Let  the  Christian  public  give  ample  encouragement  to  the 
Home  Mission,  which  is  already  enabled  to  depute,  and  has  deputed 
some  Ministers  of  the  Established  Church,  at  certain  seasons  bor- 
rowed from  their  other  avocations,  to  preach  to  the  people  in  their 
native  and  beloved  language ; let  it  supply  the  funds  of  the  Scrip- 
ture Readers*  Society,  which  sends  forth  as  many  agents  as  it  can 
procure,  to  devote  the  whole  of  their  time  to  reading  the  Irish  Scrip- 
tures in  the  cabins  of  the  peasants  ; let  it  patronize  the  Irish  Evan- 
gelical, and  other  Societies,  which,  with  a common  object,  employ 
this  powerful  instrument  in  every  practicable  way ; and  so  let  them 
not  suffer  the  work  to  stand.  If  the  bright  day  be  yet  deferred, 
let  them  labour  in  these  gleams  of  sunshine ; the  rather  because, 

there  were  some  Roman  Catholics,  who  were  much  affected  by  what  they 
heard,  and  some  cried  like  children.  I have  now  merely  given  you  a brief 
and  rapid  sketch  of  my  tour  ; which,  although  it  presents  much  interesting 
matter,  yet  cannot  convey  any  thing  like  an  idea  of  the  many  causes  for 
which  I have  reason  to  bless  and  praise  God.  Indeed  the  unexpected  fa- 
vour with  which  I was  heard,  and  the  aid  with  which  it  pleased  the  Lord  to 
sanction  and  support  my  feeble  efforts,  are  subjects,  I trust,  of  sincere  gra- 
titude, and  for  which  my  soul  is  lifted  up  with  grateful  adoration. 

“ I said  in  my  letter,  that  I am  sure  the  poor  Roman  Catholic  Irish  are 
prepared  to  receive'the  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus ; and  to  the  former  grounds 
upon  which  this  my  persuasion  was  founded,  I am  happy  to  tell  you,  I last 
night  added  the  most  delightful  and  convincing  proof : — I preached  in  Irish 

at  N ’s  Church,  in  Bandon,  to  nearly  one  thousand  people — so 

crowded  an  audience  I never  saw,  and  never  addressed  : the  church  is  small, 
and  it  was  not  only  filled,  but  crammed — the  people  were  raised  upon  each 
other’s  shoulders — they  were  in  crowds  in  the  door- way,  outside  the  doors 
and  windows,  in  the  passages,  and,  ia  fact,  a greater  mob  could  not  be  com- 
pressed together  in  a similar  space — the  calculation  was,  that  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  to  the  Protestants  in  a ratio  of  three  to  one.  They  surrounded 
the  reading  desk,  were  under  the  pulpit,  in  the  seats  with  the  clergymen, 
and,  in  fact,  occupying  every  inch  of  ground  they  could  find : a more  at- 
tentive, impressed,  and  solemn  congregation,  I do  believe  never  was  ad- 
dressed by  any  one.  They  cried  many  of  them ; and,  my  dear  friend,  this  is 
the  finger  of  God,  and  the  hand  of  God.  We  have  (glory  to  His  grace) 
a clear  and  open  way  to  the  people  in  this  country.  Tell  this  to  your  friends; 
tell  them,  that  the  Spirit  of  God  is  pouring  out  upon  our  poor  people — tell 
them,  that  they  may  * see  the  grace  of  God,  and  rejoice.’  The  Lord  is  own- 
ing the  Irish  Bible  and  the  Irish  preachers ; and  I do  think  that,  in  a very 
short  time,  Christ  will  see  of  the  travail  of  his  soul  in  this  country,  and  be 
satisfied.” 
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if  the  adverse  season  return,  it  may  not  pass  away,  and  so  the  on 

VTTrf  b?  paf ed  iov  ever — °‘1 ! why  should  one  grain  of  the 
hai  vest  be  lost  for  the  want  of  a little  foresight  and  exertion 

a School  for  Masters  should  be  established 
Dublin,  undei  a competent  and  trust- worthy  Master-  at  tin's 
seminary  teachers  of  a better  class  might  be  instructed  and  prepared 
The  atternptmg  of  this  has  been  resolved  on  by  the  Committee 
of  the  lush  Society,  and  a Sub-Committee  appointed  to  collect 
money  for  the  purpose  and  to  seek  for  an  eligible  situation  for  the 

foum  pH^n^'  ls  also  m°st  desirable  that  a Chapel  should  be 
ounded  m the  same  city,  for  the  Ministry  exclusively  of  the 
lush  tongue.  1st.  There  are  many  servants,  tradesmen  sailors 
carmen,  travelling  labourers,  and  other  passengers,  who  might 
be  induced  to  go  and  hear  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation  at  such 
a place,  and  who  would  not  seek  it  elsewhere.  2dlv.  It  would 
afford  to  the  wealthy  inmates  of  the  Metropolis,  an  example 

^tCLWi°U  d P-Terfu  !y  exhlbit>  and  with  more  efficacy  than  all 
that  has  been  either  written  or  said  upon  the  subject,  the'  power  of 

subffi!w  tahg-Uagttm  e.nga£m»  the  Mention  of  the  hearers^  and  in 
subduing  then  otherwise  inveterate  aversions;  and  3rdly  it  would 

P™v^e  t0  ?“>ulation  Cork,  Limerick,  Waterford,  Kilkenny,  Galway 
and  other  ernes  and  places,  where  such  an  establishment  is  wanted’ 
I have  Ion*  ago  presumed  to  hint  at  one  most  simple  means  by 

oheonlpei°nf  hhCh  ^ ft  1 desh’e’ in  resPect  to  the  ministering  to  the 
people  in  lush,  might  be  accomplished,  rapidly,  easily  certain! v 

and  without  any  expense;  were  the  Prelates7 of  such  Dioceses’ 
as  exterffi  into  the  Irish  Country,  to  declare  they  would  expect 
that,  aftei  a ceitain  period,  the  native  language  should  be  un- 
dei stood  by  the  Curates  of  certain  parishes,  every  object  con- 
nected  with  this  part  of  the  subject  would  be  at  once  attained.  It 

assert  thatTdo  noV°  d°  a*  this;  but  I confident! v 

noTreadify  be  removed?*  dlfficu1^  “ *he  measure  that  might 

Inconclusion,  I would  appeal  to  the  Christian  public,  and  conjure 
them,  by  every  sense  ot  duty,  to  Him  who  did  so  much  for  them  to 
their  fellow-countrymen,  to  their  own  selves,  to  exert  themselves 
gieatly,  m order  to  advance  a cause  which  must  promote  the  glorv 
of  God,  conduce  to  the  salvation  of  souls,  and  establish  peacf  and 
security  in  our  native  Island.  But  let  it  not  be  supposed  that  the 
pecu°iary  assistance  which  is  now  afforded  will  suffice.— - 
Four  thousand  pounds,  about  one-fourth  of  it  from  Ireland,  to  give 
the  leading  of  the  Gospel  to  nearly  a thousand  times  that  number 
of  people ! ! I A sum  so  palpably  inadequate,  that  I trust  the  mere 

nf the  CESe  m figpre8  W1°  Prove>  at  least  to  those  to  whom 
the  souls  of  men  are  precious,  that  pounds  should  be  contributed 

ft  f Shl  !n-f  fa'6  bef?re;  and  that  lai’ge  donations  should  be  li- 
beially  contributed,  to  place  upon  a footing  of  permanent  and  ex- 

tZSZf^%the  TChuinery  intended  fo?  the1 Ringing  about  of 
this  all  desuable  end — the  only  machinery , I again  repeat  it  that  can 
now  be  brought  effectually  Work, in 

pnd  °f  lgn01'a.nce>  which  conceal  from  the  eyes 
ca^  bcP Zrely  founS  °"  their  hope  of  Salv.t.ov 
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